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MIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
T yscuuty of MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will CoM- 
LU FACEDNESDAY, October 1, when Dr. PARKES, Pro- 

yoke WEN Miicine, will deliver an INTRODUCTOXY 

mTURS at 8 o'clock P.M. : 
will be held, after the Lecture, in the Library, which 
the College are invited to attend. 
may be obtained at the Uffice of the College. : 
y SrupeNTs.—Several of the Professors receive 
c! a Ae with them, andin the Office of the College 
we Rezister of parties, unconnected with the College, 
eae boarders into their families: among these are several 


Sind 


is Gentlemet afford information as to terms and other 


wr AHAM, F.RS., Dean of the Faculty. 
Fa ATKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 


gapember, 1851. 


BOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— KING'S 
OOLLEGE, LON DON.— Professor TENNANT, F.GS. will 
MyaEsce s COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
Me 4 view to facilitate the study of Geology. and of the applica- 
i Mineral substances in the Arts. The Lectures will be 
‘an extensive Collection of Specimens, and will beg 
October, at 9 o’clock,a.m. They will be 
on each 


ot %, 1551. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—New 
I Stadents will be admitted into the following Departments 
the lst of UCTUBER, 1851 :— 
MeTHEOLOGICAL DE PARTNERS 2. wae poosties acourse 
[nstructi tial ractical in its nature, for those who 
wo fir thert - Ae Candidates for holy orders. The 
‘tebdishops and twenty-four of the Bishops have consented 
simitas candidates for holy orders those who shall produce a 
iheate of having poses a factory ion after two 
; <ing’s C e. 
oo thIMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
1ENCE, including Greek and Latin, Mathematics, English 
tureand History, French and German, and adapted for those 
ats who purpose to proceed to the Universities of Oxford or 


sr » ic. "7 2 : 
te DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES, which pro- 
ides course of Instruction for agg — are eg oe 
neering, Surveyiug, Architecture, an 1e higher 
A re 4 ing Art. Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
hy, Chemistry, Surveying, Geometrical Drawing, Mineralogy 
i Geology, Manufacturing Art and Machinery, are taught in 


Department. wae ree 

Te MILITARY DEPARTMENT— intended for the training 

t Commissions in the Army, or di t appoint- 

stsin the Hon. East India Company's service, and including 

oand Ancient History, Mathematics, English History and 
pby, French and German, Drawing and Fortification. 
EDICAL DEPARTMENT~—in which a complete s. 

Bducation is provided for those who are intende take a 

e in Medicine at the Universities of London, Edinburgh, 














to pass the Examinations at the College of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries’ Hall. , 
further particulars respecting any of these Departments may 
otained from the King’s College Calendar, (to be obtained 
the College, price 2s. 6d., or sent by post, 38.); or by application 
1. W. Coxsincuam, Esq., Secretary, King’s College, London. 


July, 1851. R. W. JELF, Dd. D., Principal. _ 
YEW COLLEGE, LONDON. —Session 1851-2. 


—The Session will commence (in the New Building) on Wed- 
y, Oct. Ist, 1851, at 12 o'clock, when an Introductory Lecture 
bedelivered by the Rev. J. HARKILS, D.D., a 

Introductory Lectures will be delivered by the other Professors 

the following order :— 

Friday, Oct. 3, at 12 o’clock—Rev. J. H. Gopwi. 

Tuesday ,, 7. E. Lanxester, Esq. M.D. F.B.S. 

F.G.S. &c. 

Wednesday 8, is Rev. P. Situ, B.A. 

The 9 Rev. M. Nenner. 

Fridsy ,, 10, pe W. Smita, Esq. L.L.D. &c. 

The SESSIUNAL PROSPECTUS may be had, on application, 
the College; or of Messrs. Jackson & Wa.Forp, St. Paul's 


W. FARRER, L.L.B., Secretary and Registrar. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


The Course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
: ——~} the 6th of NOVEMBER 





més ” 


, ” 





6 JR, 1851; and the following 
tical Demonstrations will be given during the 


: CHEMISTRY —Ly . 
‘ hin PRD. Filled to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play. 
Lt YATURAL HISTORY, Arts—Ea- 
ward Forte, FRG. applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its applications to Mining— 


unt, Keeper of Mining Records. 
METALLURG ith i 
ML ares with its 


special applications—John Percy, 


t2olOay, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
NING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
tte Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 

- jnclugnenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 


Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
:is included in the above charges. 
sasion Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
d Instr uction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


Laboratories for Chemist i 
0 i r ryand Metallurgy will be open for 
nae of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
ive Months, 
ms See, 4rey ond Navy, either in the Dacca’ or the 
ect e ndia Company's Service, are admitted to the 
at half the usual charges. 
Dilomna of who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Ls, at the Institution, are requested to apply to. Mr. TrennaM 
rhe the Museum, from whom the necessary information 
vained, H.T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


wien 








OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
and Assistants. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
= of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2lst of February, 

852, 
The FEE for Students working every day 
during the Session, is pI 

Four days in the week. is... 

Three days in the week, is . 

‘Two days in the week, is ... 

One day in the week, is eccoe & 
Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 
| YIE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE.—SESSION 1851-52. 

The SESSION will COM MENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 
1851, with au INTRODUCTURY LECTURE by Mr. TAYLOR, 
at 7 o'clock p.m 

The Hospital has recently been much enlarged and improved,and 
Now receives 285 in-patients. Special wards are appropriated for 
cases of Cancer, of Syphilis, and of Uterine Disease. 

Fee for Eighteen Mouths’ Medical, aud Three Years’ Surgical 
Practice, 300. 

Terms of attendance on the Ilospital Practice and Lectures for 
the periods required by the College of Surgeons and Apothecarics’ 
Company, 73. This sum may be paid by instalments of 3el: at the 
beginning of the First Session, 301. at the beginning of the Second 
Session, and 15l. at the beginning of the Third Session. 

For further information apply to Mr. De Morcan, Treasurer to 
the School, at the Hospital daily, from 1 to 2 o’clock ; to Dr. Corre, 
the Resident Medical Officer ; orto Mr. Sueppen, Secretary of the 
Hospital. 


T# E LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square. 
—The NEXT SESSION (1851-1852) will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER. On the first four days 
Introductory Lectures will be delivered at 2 o'clock by the new 
Professors, namely, on Wednesday, the Ist, by Professor R. E. 
Grant, M.D.; on Thursday, the 2nd, by Leopold Smart, Esq. ; 
on Friday, the 3rd, by Alex. Bain, f'sq., A.M.; and on Saturday, 
the 4*h, by the Rev.W. Cook, M.A. These Lectures are open to the 
Public. The regular Lectures will begin on Monday, the 6th of 
October.—For a detailed Prospectus apply at the Colllege, 47, Bed- 
ford-square. 








OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Srockwet. Green, 
) he Rev. SAMUEL BELL, A.M., Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal; with respectable Masters fur the Continental Lauguages, 
Drawing, Drilling, é This Establishment combines the advau- 
tages of a Grammar School with efficient training for commercial 
pursuits. Terms, according to age, 26 or 32 guineas per annum.— 
Prospectuses, with refereuces, &c. on application.—An ASSIST- 
ANT WANTED. 
RENCH and GERMAN PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE. CHURCH HOUSE, MERTON, SURREY.— 
This Establishment, conducted by a French Gentleman, combines 
all the advantages of a nee on the Continent with a sound 
Classical and Commer glish Education. Its great success 
has called for considerable additions and improvements, and the 
Mansion, surrounded by several acres of its own grounds, is admi- 
rably adapted for educational purposes. The family is French, 
daily lessons are given by resident French and German Professors, 
and the Pupils are waited on by French Servants. Diet excellent 
and unlimited, and Terms moderate, Access easy by Train from 
Waterloo Station, and by Omnibus from Gracechurch-street. Re- 
ferences to Clergymen aud Gentlemen, and Prospectuses by appli- 
cation to the Principal. 


CLERGYMAN, residing within a mile of 

Cambridge, a high Wrangler of his year in that University, 
has a VACANCY for a PUPII. preparing to enter at the Hon. 
East India Company's Coles. Haileybury. His course compre- 
hends Sanscrit, Hindustani, and Persian, together with the Clas- 
sical and Mathematical subjects wages in that College. Terms 
1591. per annum.—Address, C. M. H., care of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., Booksellers, Cambridze. 


(5 ERMAN. — FR. SCHLUTTER, from Saxe- 

Altenburg, gives LESSONS IN GERMAN by means of 
English, French or Italian, For references: — Prof. Gallengs, 
London University College; Dr. Gaebler, Stafford House, St. 
James’s; Prof, Troppaneger, K.M. Academy, Woolwich,—Address, 
33, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES 
and HOLY ORDERS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in Honours, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES into his family a 
few SENIOR PUPILS. His house is most commodious, stand- 
ing in its own grounds, in a pleasant and healthy neighbourhood, 
within thirteen miles of London, accessible by railway. The 
highest references can be given. Terms 12vl. ranpum. He 
would also be happy to furnish every facility to Candidates pre- 
aring for Holy Orders. Terms 121. per month.—Address, Rev. 
k B,, Church Association, Southampton-street, Strand. 
N Hall to 84, 8ST. MARTLN’S-LANE, Charing-cross. 
Perspective, Landscape, and Figure Drawing taught from Models 
—the most successful method of learning to Sketch from Nature. 
Terms 20s. for Twenty Lessous. Private Lessons given ; Schools 
and Families attended. For further particulars apply to Mr, 
GanpeE, 84, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 














ODEL DRAWING, removed from Exeter 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibition, Oxy-hydrogen, Tr:nsparent and 
Upaque Microscopes, Physioscopes, and other Optical Instruments, 
Painting, Chromotropes, and_ Microscopic Objects. _Ithustrate | 
Catalogue, with prices attached, 1s., per post 18.3d, Carvers Ww. 
CoLLins, Royal Polytechnic Institution, London.—C. W. ©. has 
likewise on Sale some very fine Paintings on Glass, for the large 
size apparatus. 








O PUBLIC COMPANIES, PRINTERS, &e. 

_ —A Gentleman, 30 years of age, acquainted with Mathe- 
matics aud the Physical Sciences, well versed in English Compo- 
sition, and possessing a knowledge of Accounts and the routine 
of an Office, wishes to obtain a SITUATION as ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, or as READER FOR THE PRESS.—Address 
A. B., Mr. Dirnose, News-Agent, 10, Hemming’s-row, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, 


RCHER’S PREPARED COLLODION for 
producing instantaneous Positive and Negative Photogra- 
phic Pictures, per ounce, Is. *d —HUORNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
WvVOD, Opticians, &c. 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
See Art-Journal for July, 1851. 





oh 
L THOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 

Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ 
Patterns, Illustrations to Works of Science, Landscapes and Por- 
traits, Show Cards, Circular Letters, &.; Bankers’ Notes and 
Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and Lading, Invoices, 
Cards, &c. ; and every description of Engraving and Lithographing 
by the first artists and workmen, at the lowest current rate of 
charges.—-WATERLOW & SONS, 65 to 6%, London Wall, London. 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The Number for OCTORER 
will be published ON TUESDAY NEXT.—BILLS and ADVER- 
TISEMENTS will be received up to 12 o'clock on Monday Morn- 
ing, the 29th inst. 
Groombridge & Son, 5, Paternoster-row. 





On October Ist, 
r 7 
ARTS IV. and V. of the OFFICIAL DE- 
- SCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
taining the Colonies, Foreign States, and full Index of Names and 
Subjects, completing the Work. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


B U : NE W PLAN 

FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 

THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 
ich is now ready, provides an unlimited supply of Standard 
8, al! the New Books, and the right of Members to purchase 

any work desired as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one 
half the published price. elivered gratis, and sent post free to 
order inclosing two stamps, addressed to Mr. Buut, Librarian, 19, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the EXHIBITION, price 2is., isnow realy, and 
in circulation among the Subscribers, or for purchase to order. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 


had in succession, without delay, by all Subscribers of Ons 
GuINeA PER Annum, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of 
Two Guineas and upwards. A Prospectus will be forwarded on 
application. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupte, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE &CoO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGII-STREET 
London, undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of 
BUOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &. The Works are got up 
in the best manner very greatly under the usual charges ; while in 
the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promotean 
extensive sale. Authors will save CONSIDERABLY by employing 
Hore & Co. 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
J —These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches. possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 358; or sent through 
the post at 36a—The same Instrument, with an additional i 
iece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole 32 28—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
erby. 





PARLIAMENTARY RETURN 
OF THE 


CIRCULATION ofthe LIVERPOOL PAPERS for 1850. 


JOURNAL strees ° 
Mercury (Tuesday). 

Mercury (Friday) . 

BERET cccvece-e 

Mail ..... 

Courier 

Times..... 

Standard . 

Gore’s Adver 


Myer’s Mercantile Gazette ...........ccc ccscseeeeee 44,000 


HE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 

. (Published every Saturday Morning), — 
Price 4}4, is the largest paper allowed by Act of Parliament ; and, 
in addition to the fullest and latest account of all public trausac- 
tions, contains every week,— xs 

1. The Circular of the Liverpool Brokers of Friday. 

2. The Liverpool Corn Market of Friday. 

3. The London Corn Market of Friday. 

4. The Wakefield Corn Market of Friday. < 

5. The Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Circular of Friday. 

§. The Manchester Market of Fri-lay. ° 

. The whole Shipping News of the Week, and all other Com- 

mercial Intelligence fully and impartially. 

Subscription in advance :—Yearly, 198. ; Half-yearly, 9s. 6d. ; 
Quarterly, 48. 9d. : 

Journal Office, Liverpool, September 23, 1651, 
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HE ART-JOURNAL, No. 160, for October, 
contains the CONCLUDING PORTION of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE is also 
published, THIS DAY,ina lete volume, hand bound, 
price One Guinea. It contains Engravings of nearly Teo Thou- 
gand Objects, the most beautiful and suggestive in the Great 
Exhibition. 

Published by Geo. Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster row ; and may be 
had of all Booksellers in town and country. 


NOW READY, 


ECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
A Work in the highest style of Lithozraphy 

Comprising Twenty-five of * most interesting Vi iews in the 
Interior of the Crystal Palace, from Drawings taken on the spot, 
by Messrs. A BsoLon, GoopaLt, and others, expressly for this Work, 
amongst which will be found the following— 

THE TURKISH cou RT. 
THE FRENCH (SEVRES) COURT. 
THE INDIAN COURT, with the Elephant Trappings, &c. 
THE INDIAN TENT. 
THE CHINA COURT. 
THE BRADFORD COURT. 
THE FURNITURE COURT. 
A VIEW IN THE FINE ARTS COURT. 
MESSRS. DE LA RUE’S ENVELOPE MACHINE AND 
STATIONERY STAND. 
MESSRS. GARRATT & SON’S AGRICULTURAL 
STAND. 
MESSRS. MESSENGERS’ (of ees STAND; 
And several Views in the Nave and Transept. 
ont ee | is printed in Columbier Folio, and is published in 
ne VY olu 
Half-bound morocco, plain . 
In . Batersnenge mounted and “colgured, in 
tation of the original Draw 

Lenten; Lined. Brothers & Co, 22, Ludgate-bill ; 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 

Persons wishing to secure copies of this Work should apply im- 
mediately to any yosvectabie Bookseller or Printseller; or to 
plore, Brothers & 22, Ludgate-hill; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. Stationers’ Leourt, London. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 

jo STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross, and 

directly opposite Bedford-street,) and solicits an inspection of his 

extensive woos of bg BONOMETERS, YATCHES and 

CLOCKS, as above, also at 33. ckspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 








£3 3 0 


8 8 0 
and Simpkin, 








BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S IN N, LONDON, te- 
spectfully announce to ies and Contam desirous of publish- 


ing literary ee that the: paoes mp —— rd TYPE. 
calculated fo r handso! miely and expe itiously P INTIN OS, 
PAMPHLETs, &c. "3. & H. can secure for Works mio by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses, 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s Tingnaine 
R.. on good paper, well pr a "} as 4 6 
0 
imens 


pada oF o any part of the Kingdom. s 


(carriage free) t 
of Type, with INSTRUCTION 8S TO AUTHORS for calculatin 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &c., transmitted 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 

** A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 





EONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S 
onsignments of Literary Property, Books, Paintings, Engra 
ine. Faucy Goods, and other articles, respectfully elicited f for 
es by Auction 
The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the first bee in Juneand Novem- 
ber of each year. JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIKCE. 


Sale by Auction. 


Books, Prints, Rhinoceros and other Horns, Cabinet for 
Insects, and Miscellaneous Collection. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY, the 30th of September, at 12 for 1 o'clock, a small 
LIBRARY "OF BOOKS, in:ludivg an illustrated C romwelliana, 
Reeves’ Conchologica Iconica, and many Medical Works—a few 
Prints, many of them fine Proofs—Horns of the Khinoceros, 
Antelope, and Ox, from Africa—an extensive Herbarium, Ento- 
mologica! cal Cabinet, Boxes of Insects, and various Natural History 
Spceimens—Implements of War, Double Gun, Medicine Chest, 
and Miscellanies. 

May be viewed on Monday and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues” 


Pp° 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
EXCULPATION OF THE BARONESS VON BECK. 
Shortly will be published, 
REFUTATION of the CHARGE of IM- 
POSITION and FRAUD, recently made at the Porice- 
Court of BirmincuaM, against the BARONESS VON BECK, 
based mpenauientte documentary evidence, collected by 
NSTANT DERRA DE MORODA. 
Ber Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ) 








NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
ETRY, SACRED and PROFANE. 
By JOHN WRIGHT. 








Just published, pp. 536, 8vo. cloth, price 5a 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY 


CHANNING, D.D. By HIS NEPHEW. With Selections 
from his Correspondence. 


London : E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 





Second Edition, entirely revised and brought down to the ‘present 
ay, including matter never before published, selected by p 
mission of the Hon. Court of Directors, from Unginal Daca, 
in 1 vol. 650 pp., with a Copious Index, price 12a. 
NCIENT and MODERN INDIA; being a 
Popular History from my earliest period down to the present 
EY. By the late Dr. W.C. TAYLOR. Edited and continued by 
J. MACKENNA, Esgq., ane years a resident in India, 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street, London, 
A Catalogue of Oriental Works free’ y post. 


S , 
[Serr 27,9 


AUTOGRAPH 

Just published, price One ot tab to 

A CATALOGUE of a large 
Collection of agreenaes L 

puical Notes, Data, and Extracts. (Sent by post Tasty 


London : Jobn Gray Bell, 17, Bedford- 
7, “street, » Covent garde 
STANDARD WORKs, 


t the request of numerous Subscribers, Pic — of | 
THE TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. td. (post 


free.) | 
H E TREE ROS E.| 

PRACTICAL ty aly tar for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcut 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions, 


Contents, 


Annual non ba time, principle} Shoots and buds, choice of | 
of execu? ion. Shoots fur budding upon, and | 
Binding their arrangement 
Budding Knife Shoots, keaying even, 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
of sou state cf the plant, care = oes wild shoo | 
of bu tocks, planting out _ budding 
Budding" upon body upon ; the means of procuring ; 
Bud, insertion of, into stock colour, age, height; sorts for | 
Bud, preparation of, for use different species of Rose; 
Buds, dormant and ‘pushing taking up, trimming roote, 
ae aap iling seuiitig aldistance shortening 
Buds, secunng sup = fad saw proper for the | 
Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 
destroy 
Causes oF success 
Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained 
Guards against wind 
Labelling 
Loosing figntures 
arch prunin; 
Mixture for healing wounds 
——_ _ a arrangement of 


In 16 - ri 
mason petra Salen 
Tie PENNY CYCLOP: 


D 
ee tte Diffasion of Useful sol ty A of » aie 


and re- * included), 


II. 
In 8 vols, imperial 8vo. price 52. 199. 


el 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of GLa, 
| plat are ci nanan cd eon a ea 
Ren ae _ a 
Esq., of the State Paper Office, is now ready, ai 


purpose. 

GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep down 
Free-growers, remarks 0 
Graft, binding up and aang 
Grafting, advantage o' 

Grafting, disadvantage of 

Operation in different a 

Preliminary observatio: 

Roses, catalogue and briet de- 
scription of a few sort: 

Scion, preparation ana inser- 
tionof — 

Pa, choice and arrangement 


B: co ¢ HAMILtGy, 
8. cloth, 


In 2 vols. imperial 8 22. 
HE HISTORY te FTaRTT 7. . 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 1816-1816, By 


trees, 
Pruning for transplantation MARTINEAU. 


Pushing eye, spring treatment 

of dwarf shoots from 

Roses, different sorts om the 

same stock 

Roses, short list of desirable 
aa budding with 


Iv. 
In 4 vols. imperial Svo. price 22. 108, cloth lettered 
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London: 5, Upper Wellinzton-street, Covent-garden. 





London: Wm. S, Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
Will be published on the 29th instant, price 5s. 6d. cloth. Volumes I. and II. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth, 
Also, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS 


Price 3s. im cloth. 
Published at 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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Part X. OF THE 
COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD 


CONTAINING THE CONTINUATION OF 


“MEN OF CHARACTER.” 


Will be published on the 30th inst., price 7d. 
The First Volume, containing ‘ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES,’ is ready, price 4s. in cloth. 


Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK by ALBERT SMITH and JOHN LEECH. 
THE FOURTH NUMBER OF 


THE MONTH, 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS AND MANNERS, HOME AND FOREIGN, SOCIAb 
AND GENERAL. 


By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH, 
Will be published on the 30th inst., price 1s. 


Office, No. 3, Whitefriars- -street. 
DIURNAL REFLECTORS. 


A. TROUPEALN, Optician, from Paris, begs to draw the attention of the member 
of the ARCHITECTURAL Pnorzssion, and the Public in general, to his system of Diurnal Reflectors, admitted at the Gasat 
Exa1BiTi0N, French Department, No. 1703. They will be found a valuable acquisition in such Apartments, on 
cases, &c. where, through bad construction or otherwise, the natural light is obstructed, as by their application 
of gas or lamp-light may be superseded during day-time. in F 

M. TROUPEAU’s Diurnal Reflectors have been successfully adopted in most of the Government Offices 
many Churches, Theatres, Wine Vaults, Warchouses, Restaurateurs, &c. In London, the merits of the Invention 
be tested by applying at some of the places where the Diurnal Reflectors have been fixed up. The following 
kindly permitted M. TRourgav to refer to them to that effect :— 

Tae Civit Exoineras’ InstituTI0N, Mr. Mansy, Secretary, 25, George-street, Westminster. 

THe ILLustraTED Lonpon News Printing Office. 

THE ATHBNAUM. 
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RE-ISSUE OF THE CABINET CYCLOPADIA 
AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE PER VOLUME. 


TARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA 


OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES, 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS BY EMINENT WRITERS,— 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, ROBERT SOUTHEY, &c. 
Complete in 132 Volumes, price Ninereen Guryeas ; or, separately, in Sets or Series, price 3s. 6d. each Volume, 
bound in cloth, and lettered. 

















Messrs. LONGMAN & Co. having now become the sole Proprietors of Tue Caniner Cycitorpxpra, have decided oh reducing the 
price of each Volume, bound in cloth, and lettered, to Turee Suitiincs anp SYXPeENce. 


Complete Sets, in 132 Volumes, bound and lettered, price NINETEEN GUINEAS. 


The following is a List of the W ile onnstnal in Tue Capiner CycLopxpia :— 


|, The HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sir James Mackintosu: With | 30, The HISTORY of SWITZERLAND, from the Earliest Period to 1830, 
(yotinuation from .D. 1572, by W. WALLACE and R. BELL.... «see. 10 Vols, 358. 1 vol. 38. 6d, 
2 A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joun HeErscuen. 31. A TREATISE on the MANUFACTURES in METAL, By Joun 
1 vol. 38. 6d. | HOLLAND . B vols. 108. 6d, 
3,4 PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the STUDY of NATURAL 32. LIVE $ of ‘the: most ‘Eminent FORE IGN “STAT ESMEN. ‘By G.P. R. 
Hg{L0SOPHY. By Sir JOHN HERSCHEL 1 vol. 3s. 6d. | JAMES and E. E. CROWE 5 vols. 178, 6d. 
4 The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir Wa trter Scort, Bart. | 33. A TREATISE on MECHANICS, By Capt. Kater and Dr. Larpner. 
2 vols, 78. 1 vol. 38. 6d, 
3, The HISTORY of GREECE. By the Right Rey, the Lord Bishop 34. OUTLINES of HISTORY, from the Earliest Period to the Abdication 
sf. DAVID'S (CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D.).. «s+. S vols, 28% | of Napoleon. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY . seesee Lol. 88, 6d, 
§, The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times ‘to ‘the Founding | 35. A TREATISE on ARITHME TIC. “By D. ‘LARDNER, L.L.D. FBS. 
Constantinople 2 vols. 78. | l vol. 3a, 
1. The HISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE; comprising! 36. A TREATISE on GEOMETRY, and its Application to the Arts. 
Yiew of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C. L. DE SISMONDI.... 2 vols. 7s. | By Dr. LARDNER d 
The HISTORY of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS; or, the Origin, ~ A TREATISE on HEAT. By Dr. Larpyer . . 1 vol. 38. 6d, 
pos snd Pall of Freedom in Italy, from 4.n.<76to1s0s. By J. C1, DE SISMONDI, | A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. By 


| Dr. re Ri. 1 vol. 38. 
& LIVES of the most Eminent ENGLISH POETS. By Rossar Batt. | 59 4 MANUAL of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and METE- 


10. The HISTORY 4 BUSSIA, from the Earliest Period to the Treaty of | | oo = — _ LARSRER, nee S eune and ©.'V. wau cae, Secretary wo Re » ae 
th Ji) cr Sl nns.c0en nnsuiewonnuncne sedepecedniesdeensctenesesscins 3 vols. 10a, 6d. 

40. LIVES of th most Eminent ‘LITERARY MEN of ITALY, SPAIN, 

i, A TREATISE on OPTICS. By Sir Davip Brewster, L.L.D. F.R-S. | ana PORTUGAL. “By re SHELLEY, Sir D. BREWSTER, JAMES MONTGOME ¥. fe 

1 vol. 3s. 6d. | vols. 

2. A HISTORY of MARITIME and INLAND DISCOVERY. By 41. The HISTORY of IRELAND, from te Earliest Kings of that Realm 

D. COOLEY 3 vols. 108. 6d. | down to its last Chief. By THOMAS MOURE ..... . 4 vols. 148. 

1. The HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Rastlost Period to the Abdi- 42. The CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY: “containing Tables, Calculations, 

tm of Napoleon. By E. E. CROWE .... . 3 vols. 10s. 6d. | and Statements, indispen-s es See eptaining ee — of Historical € rar ante ice ublic and 

\, An ESSAY on PROB ABILITIES, ‘and on their “Application to Life | ee 1 vol. de. 6d, 


agencies and Insurance Offices. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, of Trinity a Se 43. A TREATISE on GEOLOGY. By Joun PHILLIPS, F.R.S. GS. 


Professor of Geology, King’s College, London 
TREATISE on, CHEMISTRY, PY M Donovan, MRLA| Ute HISTORY gl NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, fom the Em 
a. a TREATISE on DOMEST Ic ECONOMY. “By M. Doxovas, | Ne bee rod ae Se By BADEN POWELL, A.-M. Savilian Pro: lessor of ee gy in 
| REATISE on the - MANUFACTURES. ‘of PORCELAIN d 
LIVES of the BRITISH DRAMATISTS. By Dr. umnem, | anaes ‘teat commen ie he M ; “i vel. 05.8 
WERT BELL, Be... -2wls 7%) 46, A TREATISE on the MANUFACTURE of SILK. ‘By G. R. 
a Be HISTORY of. DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. By | PORTER, Esq. F.RS. ...... veeee Tol. 98. 6d. 
3 vols, 10¢, 62. 47. LIVES of Eminent BRITISH LAWYERS. By i. Roscor, E 
19, The | EARLY WRITERS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. DuNHAM, | Barrister-at-Law.. sees Lol, 2a. 
UT BELL. 6. us. 1yol. 360! 48 LIVES of the most Eminent FRENCH WRITERS. By Mrs. 
%A HISTORY of EUROPE ‘during the MIDDLE AGES. By | SHELLEY and others . . . vols. 72, 
ee . 4vols He | 49. The HISTORY and NATURAL ARRANGEMENT of INSECTS. 
il. Tee ‘HISTORY of POLAND, from the Earliest Period to 1830. By | By W. E. SHUCKARD and W. SWAINSON 
- 1vol. 38.62 | 50, LIVES of the BRITISH ADMIRALS. With an Introductory View 
2 The HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Dr. DunHAM. ion Be adie of ees, ed RK. SOUTHEY, L.L.D. The Consteting be gS b 
5 vols. 178. 6d. | oe Sn 
3, y , ; . The HIST ORY of the CHRIST IAN ‘CHU RCH, from its Foundation 
3. The HISTORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE. By Dr. Dosuan. Me - an as the Rev. H.STEBBING. DD. “sate 
4. The HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA, from the 52, The HISTORY of the REF ORMATION. ‘By ‘the Rev. ‘Dr. Sreuutxe. 


vital of America to the wopnnees of paces neeEEE to the Peeeiteney's in 1529. By the Rev. H. 


2 vols. 78. 52. A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the STUDY of NATURAL 
3A TREATISE. on the “ARTS, “MANUFACTU RES, “MANNERS, | HISTORY. By WILLIAM SWAINSON ..... . vese 1 VOL. 38. 6d, 
INSTITUTIUNS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. FUSBKOKE, fe, "| 54, On the HABITS and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS. ‘By W. -Gwarneon. 

vols. 78. vo 
LIVES of the STATESMEN of the COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND.| 55. A TREATISE on the NATURAL HISTORY and CLASSIFICA- 
: h ‘oductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English Histor By JOHN FORSTER, TION of ANIMALS. By W.SWAINSON 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
| a of Pom, iit, Hampden, and Cromwell andan Historical Soené | "56°, “TREATISE on the NATU RAL HISTORY and CLASSIFICA- 
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4%. LIVES of the most Eminent MILITARY COMMANDERS. By} 59. ON the NATURAL HISTORY and C LASSIFICATION of FISH, 
GR. GLEIG, M.A. cases Bvols, 108, 6 | REPTILES, &. By WILLIAM SWAINSON 


%8. The HISTORY af the ‘NETHERLANDS, ‘fon ‘the Tnvasion of the| 60. A TREATISE on MALACOLOGY;; or, the Natural Classification of 
saisto the Belgian Revolution in 1830, By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN ...... 1 vol. 38.6d. | Shells and Shell-Fish. By WILLIAM SWAINSON .... . lvol. 38. 6d. 
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8, New BuRLINGTON-STREET, 
Sept. 27th. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—<@— 


I. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 288. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language ; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which each principal Author livec 
and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
Observations on the Works themselves. 

By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 
Il. 
Third Edition, in post Svo. 1s. 6d. 
+ + 
THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D., F.RS., 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., 
Author of* The One Primeval L. lage ; 
Rector of Stisted, Essex ; and one of the < Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral; formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


In 2 anne 8vo, 21s. 
LADY AVICE. 


A NOVEL. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


SCINDE; OR, THE UNHAPPY 
VALLEY. 


By LIEUT. BURTON, 
Author of ‘Goa and the Blue Mountains,’ &c. 


In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


In 1818, 1849, and 159, 
By ROBERT McMICKING. 
VI. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 2:3. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By M. MIGNET 


Member of the Institute and of the French Academy, &c. 


vil. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


JOHN DRAYTON; 
BEING THE LIFE AND DEVELOPEMENT OF A LIVER- 
POOL ENGINEER, 
A NOVEL. 
VIII. 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE TO 
THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON. 
1X. 
LADY DORMER’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD. 


2 vols. 21s, 


x. 
In 2 vols. post Syo. 21s, 


HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 


and the WAR of the NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES against 
the ENGLISH COLONIES after the CONQUEST of 
CANADA. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jun. 


Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In the Press, and will be ready in a few days, 


OREST LIFE and FOREST TREES; 
com prising Camp Life and Wild Wovd Adventures amongst 
the Loggers. 
London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


THE FIFTH NUMBER OF 
HE COMIC HISTORY of ROME, for the 
U 


seand Amusement of Schools and Families. | 
By the Author of * The Comic History of England, 
and illustrated by John Leech, aay 
will be published on the 29th instant, price Une Shilling. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price 2s. 6d. No. 20 of 
AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN, 
By Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON. Illustrated 
_ Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine Engravings on 
gh ‘The First Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, price 1. 13°. 
illustrated with cae large Coloured Plates, and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty Woodcuts, is now ready. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
Lately published, small 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


CROSS the ATLANTIC. By the Author of 
* Sketches of Cantabs.’ 
“sensible as well as witty, accurate as well as facetious, it de- 
serves to be popular.”—Morning Post. 
Also, by the same Author, 


SKETCHES of CANTABS. Second Edition. 
With Two Illustrations by Phiz. Price 3s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
“We have laughed heartily at these Sketches, and recommend 
them to the reader who has a taste for real mirth, sly humour, 
aud gentlemanly good-natured satire.”"-—Examiner, 
London: Earle, 67, Castle street, Oxford-street. 





Second Edition, enlarged and improved, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


YHE MODERN READER and SPEAKER: 
A Selection of Poetry and Prose from the Writings of Emi- 

nent Authors, with copious Extrocts for Recitatiun, preceded by 
Wutlines of the Principles of Elocution, comprising a variety of 
Exercises, from the simplest Articulation to the utmost extent of 
vocal Expression. With a system of Gesture, illustrated by Dia- 
grams, and a Plan of Notation. 

3y DAVID CHARLES BELL, Professor of Elocution and 
English Literature, Author of *The Art of Speech and Theory of 
Elocution.’ 

Dublin : James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; Wm. S. 
Or & Co. Amen-corner, London, and Liverpoul; and all Book- 
sellers. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS, 





Price 1s, 6d. in fancy boards, 


YHAMBERSS PAPERS for the PEOPLE. 
Volume XI. 

Contents —No. 81. The Isthmus of Suez.—82. Animal Instincts 
and Intelligence.—83. Kealised Wishe ‘Tale.—8i. Troubadours 
and Trouveres.—&. New Zealand —*6. Tour of Fontenay; and the 
Heiress of the Vaughans.—s7. Iudustrial Iuvestmenis and Asso- 
ciations.—ts. Lord Brougham. 


Price 32. 6d, cloth boards, 


7CLOGA EX HORATII POEMATIBUS. 

4 With Introduction and Notes in English. Edited by Drs. 
SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. Forming one of the volumes of the 
Latin Section of Chambers’s Educational! Course. 


Price 18. in fancy boords, 


T ISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
ROWAN. Forming the Nineteenth Volume of Chembers’s 
Library for Young People. 


By Freperica 


W.& R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W.8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 
London ; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M'Glasban, Dublin; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 4d , by post 6d. 
\ 7 HAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OUR 
3 CONVICTS? A New lenal Substitute for Transporta- 
tion and Imprisonment. 


“ Of national importance.”"—“ A system strikingly efficient and 
economic.” 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, folded in a Case, price 3s, plain, or 58, coloured, 


N OVERLAND JOURNEY tothe GREAT 
EXHIBITION, Showing a few Extra Articles and Visi- 
tors. By RICHARD DOYLE. 
“* Among the happiest efforts cf Mr. Doyle's talents.”"—Chronicle. 
“One of the most amusing * picture books’ that has been pub- 
lished of late.”—Leader. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, and at every Railway Station. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, price 1s., 
beautifully Illustrated.—The OCTOBER Number of this 
pevuler Miscellany contains: Victor Mirotin and his Daughter, 
»y Mrs Crowe (Author of * Susan Hopley,’ &c.)—Tyranny in Italy, 
y the Editress—The Woman of the Writers, by Mary Cowden 
Clarke, No. I. Chaucer—Robin of Redesdale, by Maria Norris—A 
Chapter on Artificial Flowers and ’eathers, by Mrs. W hite—Ori- 
ginal l’oems: by the laay Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Dora Green- 
W.C. Bennett, C. H. Hitchings, &¢.—The Child’s Corner: 
by K. A. C.; and The Children’s Zodiac, by Mrs. T. K 
The Work Table: New Patterns by Aiguillette, with 
buerous Llustrations—The Garden: October—Literature and 
Amusements—Fashions, by Madame Devy ; with two coloured 
Plates. Office, 246, Strand, London, 
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ALBEMARLE-STRERT, Satan, 


LITERATURE FOR THR 
RAIL. 


Mr. Murray, anxious to respond to th 
timely and judicious appeal made lately by ‘Th, 
Times’ newspaper,* and to take advantage of 
the opportunity thus offered—of furnishing Rail 
way readers and the public in general, with books 
at once cheap, valuable, and instructive, hastens 
to announce the publication of a new zeries 
of works, which he proposes to entitle 


MURRAY’S 
READING FOR THE RAIL: 


or Cheap Books in a large, handsome, and read. 
able type, to be brought out at short intervals, 
and varying in prices from One Shilling ani 
upwards. 

The principle which will guide him in th: 
selection of these works, will be to disseminate 
sound and entertaining information and inno- 
cent amusement, by which he hopes to counter. 
act and supersede the trivial, and often immord, 
publications at present destroying the taste, and 
corrupting the morals of Railway Readers, mor: 
especially of the young. He designs to intr 
duce a class of works not merely to be read » 
the Railway, and thrown aside at the end of the 
journey, but such as shall deserve a permanent 
place on the shelves of the library. 

It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the 
Home and Colonial Library. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
I. 
ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES.’ Beings 


selection from the LitErary Parers which have ap- 
peared in that JourNaL. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


II. 
THE CHACE. By Nimrop. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


With Woodcur 


III. 
“THE FORTY-FIVE;;” or, THE REBELLION WN 


ScoTtaxp. By Loxp Maunox. Post 8yo. 3s. 


To be followed by 


BEES AND FLOWERS. Reprinted from th 
Quarterly Review. Feap. 8vo. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF Hls 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 

THE ROAD. By Nimxov. Woodcuts. Feap. 


8vo. ls. 


POLITICAL EXPERIENCE FROM THE 
WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. A Manual for every’ 
Elector. By SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE. Post By0. 





* See ‘LITERATURE OF THE RAIL.’ Reprinted from 
‘The Times.’ With a Preface, for General Circulation. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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iterature of Italy. From the Origin of 
Mh elon oS ome the Death of Bocca- 
vio. A Historical Sketch. By Leonard Fran- 
cis Simpson. Bentley. 
{ais volume, whatever its other merits may be, 
wan hardly be said to deserve its title. Litera- 
tare sinks into the second place early in its pro- 
. and the composition is too crowded for a 
veich:—the proper quality of which is, an out- 
line of decisive features, wherein all that is 
asential comes forward unembarrassed by minor 
jetails. In finished pictures it is the praise of 
the artist to represent all the parts of his subject 
in due proportion, with harmonious affluence. 
Mr. Simpson's essay seems to occupy an inter- 
nediate place between these distinct species of 
composition. It is not a thoroughly wrought 
history of the literary epoch to which it is con- 
fined,—the critical element being almost entirely 
yanting; and it abounds in historic details, not 
very systematically arranged, from the midst of 
yhich it is far from easy to elicit the ruling 
circumstances of the time and the traits pecu- 
liar to its chief personages. 

The field ol a from the first emergence of 
Italian as a specific language to the close of the 
fourteenth century :—including a space of little 
more than 150 years, but illustrated by the 
three first names in Tuscan literature. It is the 
particular glory of this its dawning age, the cla- 
ritas et nitor seculi, that they who formed its 
dialect at the same time enriched it with inimit- 
able models. For this reason, also, it has, 
beyond all such epochs, been the oftenest 
handled,—and is, in its main circumstances, the 
most widely known. On essential points we 
have not found anything in Mr. Simpson's essay 
which will add to the information already ex- 
tant in books familiar to all who delight in the 
history of Italian literature. Of the literary 
qualities of the illustrious trio with whom it 
begins he cannot be said to have given any ade- 
quate description; and no small part of the ac- 
cessory materials which he has gathered around 
them are of a kind rather belonging to the com- 
monplaces of history than sufficient fora complete 
text, Their general effect isa want of proportion, 
that will be apt to deter readers who seek in 
sketches of this kind for results rather than pro- 
cesses. And in bearing testimony to the desire 
vhich Mr. Simpson shows to make his survey a 
comprehensive one, it must be added that the 
power of arrangement has not kept equal pace 
vith the pains bestowed on collecting his illus- 
trations, 

The introductory part of the work is the least 
satisfactory. It begins with a chapter intended 
to bring down the history of the Western Em- 
Ws in relation to Italy, from the time of Theo- 
osius to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Asummary of this kind, only designed to open 
the more particular survey which follows, cannot, 
ofcourse, be blamed merely because it is rapid 
ad brief, But it must be termed a serious de- 
fect in a preamble treating of the powers that 
succeeded to the old sovereignty of the Empire, 
to take no notice whatever of the establishment 


or existence, even, as one of those powers, of 
Roman See:—and this, above all, in a book 
¢ three main figures of which—Dante, Pe- 
tarea and Boccacio—were, each in different 
ways, so peculiarly affected by the Papal in- 
ences on their era. 

Another chapter succeeds, on the origin and 


formation of the Italian language. ‘This ap- 
Pears to have been composed with less care 
Mn 18 requisite for a just view of its history. 
“uch might be added to the remarks on a 








supposed existence of something like modern 
Italian as a vulgar patois in the days of 
classical Latin;—where the evidence is re- 
stricted to ‘passages from the works of 
comic writers’ (for the stage), ‘“‘who have 
placed expressions in the mouths of their cha- 
racters, taken from the lower classes, which 
correspond with the Italian idiom of the present 
day,” &c., without adverting to other testimony 
advanced by advocates of this theory,—among 
which, not the least curious has been deduced 
from the mispronunciation ridiculed in the 84th 
ode of Catullus—‘‘Chommoda dicebat,” &c. 
The mention of Provence and its influences, 
which follows, is too slight for the importance 
of the subject; and also far from exact in terms, 
—as may be seen by the following paragraph, 
which is nearly all that is said on a theme of 
such moment in the history of Italian Poetry.— 

“The Provengaux, or inhabitants of La Provence, 
a people much addicted to poetry, ennobled this 
dialect by adapting it to song, accompanying their 
verses with the guitar or lute. These‘ knight-errants 
of gallantry’ proceeded from castle to castle to break 
a lance in honour of the fair lady whose charms they 
sang; whence they were variously styled jongleurs, 
ménestrels, or troubadours. Raimond, Duke of Pro- 
vence, invited to his court all the men of letters and 
gallant gentlemen of France, Italy, and Catalonia ; 
jousts and tournaments were held daily, and the 
famous Courts of Love or ‘Corte della gaja scienza, 
were instituted.” 

The titles “ jongleurs, ménestrels and trouba- 
dours,” it is needless to say, have nothing in 
any of them to explain their connexion here 
with “breaking a lance in honour” of fair 
ladies: nor were these three descriptions of 
errant performers distinguished by name only 
—as might be supposed from the words “ vari- 
ously styled.” They were, in fact, more differ- 
ent in class than knight, squire and groom, as 
may be learned with little trouble from Sis- 
mondi,—to say nothing of higher authorities. 
Nor can the expression ‘Courts of Love, or 
Corte della gaja scienza,”’ pass unquestioned. 
These were quite distinct institutions : — the 
latter, the name of which can only properly 
belong to the Cortes del gai saber, date no earlier 
than the first quarter of the 14th century, with 
the beginning of the Floral Games cf Toulouse : 
whereas the Cours d’ Amour, properly so called, 
of which none are known to have ever been 
established in that city, were a different kind of 
jurisdiction, and had already begun to decay 
before that period. 

The notices of authors who preceded Dante 
will not long detain the reader. These are, as 
well as those of their great successors, inter- 
woven with a progressive thread, more or less 
fully unravelling the history of the Courts and 
Sovereigns of their day; the intestine wars, 
invasions, usurpations, and other transactions 
of which, the Crusades included, are described 
with more industry than order. The fitness of 
such illustrations cannot be questioned :—nor 
will it be fair to deny the extreme difficulty of 
bringing within a convenient space the view of 
such a tangled heap of affairs. Still, that it 
might have been more clearly displayed, may 
be affirmed without exacting too much from an 
author who undertakes a task of this kind. In 
the progress through this crowd of obscure 
names to the rise of Dante, Mr. Simpson 
forestals his presence by embellishing their 
figures, wherever this is possible, with passages 
from the Divine Comedy: so that before any- 
thing has been said of its author in his own 
perscn, he is brought on the stage repeatedly as 
usher to some minor figures :—an error in point 
of taste which totally damps the effect of his 
proper appearance afterwards, 

‘The chapters devoted tothe great Poetical Trio 





are more fully occupied with notices of their lives 
and political fortunes than with descriptions of 
their works: and in the latter, the contents 
of each rather than their intrinsic qualities oc- 
cupy the foreground. Of the Divine Comed 
there is a nearly continuous “ergument,” ahi 
might have been curtailed with advantage,—as 
it is too thin to reflect a genial image of the 
poem, and will be of little profit as a mere guide to 
readers who for this will consult the poet himself 
or his commentators, of whom this sketch can- 
not supply the place. Indeed, some doubt may 
be entertained of Mr. Simpson’s qualification 
for the task of commenting on Dante, from the 
character of his remarks when he does intend 
to explain particular features of his great poem. 
In what is said, for instance, of the punishment 
of Brunetto Latini, not only is the obvious and 
sufficient reason for his torment overlooked .— 
but a conjecture is started to explain it which 
betrays the want of any very deep sense of the 
genius of Dante or of the rigid sincerity of 
his design. Altogether, the little that is said of 
his poetic character is uttered rather more in 
the tone of dining-table criticism than we are 
used to think beseeming his austere dignity. 
Some of his minor works Mr. Simpson has not 
very attentively described. At least we cannot 
impute to design the misnomer of his treatise 
here called in one place ‘De Volgare Elo- 
quenza,’ (sic)—which Dante, as Mr. Simpson 
elsewhere correctly states, wrote in Latin, with 
the title ‘De Vulgari Eloquio’:—the Italian 
translation (by Trissino it is said) being in pure 
Tuscan, ‘ Della Volgare,’ &c. 

Petrarch, whose public life and learned career 
are handled at much length, is scarcely noticed 
at all as a poet. His eminence, too, is conveyed 
in somewhat loose terms. He is described, for 
instance, as exhorting the Italian princes “in 
the language of a Demosthenes or a Cicero,””— 
which certainly will not be found in Petrarch’s 
rude and false Latinity. Again, the account of 
his Treatise ‘ De Remediis utriusque Fortune,’ 
—the first in length if not absolutely ‘ pre- 
eminent” among his Latin works,—takes no 
notice whatever of the ‘‘ posing” form, conti- 
nued throughout, which gives such peculiar 
stiffness to the air of what can hardly be termed 
‘a dialogue.”” The Italian sonnets and can- 
zoni, the former especially, are honoured only 
by a cursory mention; and as the source of 
Petrarch’s glory lay in these, we cannot approve 
of their postponement to forgotten things 
and persons in an essay on the “ Literature of 
Italy.”’ For this and other reasons, Mr. Sim 
son’s account of the Lover of Laura is not likely 
to supersede the Life by Campbell,—inapt 
though that work may be to enhance the fame 
of either author or biographer. 

Boccacio is still more summarily handled :— 
one short and negligent chapter being all that 
is bestowed on him. The following indifferent 
paragraphs literally contain all that Mr. Simp- 
son has to say of the ‘Decamerone,’ except an 
account, filling two pages only, of the celebrated 
introduction, one half of which is translated 
from Sismondi.— 

“The fame of Boccacio rests upon his prose writings, 
more especially upon the ‘ Decamerone,’ in which he 
raised the Italian language to a point of perfection 
until then unknown. It is to be regretted that the 
elegance and purity of style, and the rich flow of 
language of this remarkable production are polluted 
by the impurity of some passages. * * Few books 
can boast of such numerous readers, or 80 many com- 
mentators, as the ‘Decamerone.’ More than two 
hundied editions have been published in Italy—sixty 
in Venice alone—and it has been translated into 
every European language. ‘The endeavours of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood to suppress it doubtless 
increased the circulation of the work. With an un- 
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sparing hand Boceacio attacked the cupidity and 
laxity of morals of the priests and monastic orders 
of Italy. * * The hundred tales of Bovcacio are 
founded in part upon old traditions, or upon facts 
which came under his own personal observation 
Many are mere inventions, created by a most feriile 
imagination. With the sharp point of ridicule he 


holds up to contempt the vices of every class of 


society.” 

Where an immortal work is thus coldly dis- 
posed of, little can, of course, be expected from 
the notices of forgotten productions. In every 
respect the compartment assigned to Boccacio 
is the worst filled of the three; while Petrarch, 
too, has been less completely surveyed than 
Dante. This is said not in protest against a 
ratio of regard which per se might well corre- 
spond with their resp: ctive degrees of eminence. 
But the objection is, that each, however un- 
equal in rank, has an equal right to justice in 
all the respects which made him what he was; 
—and this is not the case with either Petrarch’s 
poetry or Boccacio’s prose. On the whole, the 
effect is that of a design begun upon a scale 
which the writer was in too much haste or 
fatigue,—or grew too fond of the mere historical 
accessories of his subject,—to continue in an equal 
literary progress to the end. However this may 
be, in this particular, as in the general arrange- 


ment of materials, the characteristic default of 


the book is in the apparent want of a resolution 
and command, whether of intellect or of will. 

In conclusion, it will not be improper to 
notice with some surprise the want of consider- 
ation which could allow Mr. Simpson to leave 
a passage like this to convey his final sentence 
on the three Tuscan poets.— 

“Tiere are many points of resemblance in the 

lives of these three great men. All were Tuscans ; 
all have immortalized their mistresses in prose and 
verse ; the names of Beatrice, Laura, and Fiammetia 
will cescend hand in-hand, a graceful group, to the 
remotest ages. All, likewise, were patriots.” 
—‘ And there are sa'mons in both,” exclaims 
Fluellin, in his famous parallel; the celebrity 
of which one might have thought certain to 
deter any modern from indulging in the same 
vein of comparison. 

Mr. Simpson writes English with less purity 
than is usually expected in a critic of Italian. 
The tone of his sentences is apt to grow fulsome 
when it is intended to be fine; and we observe 
some rhetorical graces more common in news- 
paper than in literary composition. ‘The follow- 
ing are not the only instances.— 

“ Poetry has ennobled every language. Like the 
traveller, the poet leaves the beaten track of every- 
day life to wander by the banks of gushing streams 
where nature runs wild, and is exuberant. In the 
search after novi lty, fresh and noble prospects burst 
upon him, for which he finds new terms and ex- 
pressions. The language of the poet is first adopted 
by the orator and the statesman, and then becomes 
universal. The poets of Sicily presided over the 
birth of the Italian language. * * On the l@th July, 
1374, Petrarch was found dead in his library, his 
head resting upon a book he had been reading. His 
death was like a serene Italian night afiera quict 
summer's evening; his sun had set amidst purple 
and golden tints; the veil of darkness had imper- 
ceptibly stolen over his horizon, and the star of his 
fame now rose in celestial brightness to shed its light 
over h's tomb.” 

In contrast with this roseate style, there occur 
such vernacular phrases as—* no /ess than nine 
emperors,” ‘had himself crowned ;"'—cr verbal 
errors, as “a galary”’.. . followed by, ‘ These 
were the men’’—‘‘an analogous precedent in 
England,” applied toa process which took place 
before the business in question there,—&c. 

There are two grounds on either of which 
an essay like this would have been welcome. It 
might have thrown light on the subject by new 
discoveries,—it might have so treated the old 





materials as to make them more luminous than 
heretofore. With nothing positively original 
in the matter, and a manner far from perfect, 
Mr. Simpson’s work can hardly count upon a 
decided success in the field which, in various 
ways, has already occupied many labourers,— 
some of them of eminent skill, and nearly all 
well known to most readers. 





Monk's Contemporaries. Biographic Studies on 
the English Revolution. By M. Guizot. 
Translated from the French. By A. R. Scoble. 
Bohn. 

Neary thirty years ago, the eminent author 

of these biographical studies was delivering 

from the historical chair of the Sorbonne a 

course of lectures on the progress of Civilization. 

Occasionally he varied these labours by poli- 

tical pamphlets—such as ‘ Des Moyens d ‘Oppo- 

sition et de Gouvernement dans | Etat actuel de 

la France’—directed against the Villéle mi- 

nistry. But a certain unity of character per- 

vaded the two classes of productions. The His- 
tory of Civilization was made to yield many sug- 
gestive hints to the men then living :—with the 
fugitive questions of the day were mingled 
general views on the nature of society and the 
functions of government. The lectures and the 
pamphlets proved equally offensive to the prime 
minister Villéle,—and in 1825 the Professor was 
suspended in his office. It was under these 
circumstances that M. Guizot turned his atten- 
tion to the history of our great Revolution,—and 
they to some extent explain the colours which 
it took in his eyes. He read and translated 
into French many of the annalists of that time. 

He successively produced his ‘Collection des 

Mémoires relatifs a la Révolution d’Angleterre,’ 

and his better known ‘ Histoire de la Révolution 

d’Angleterre.’ That these works were of service 
to the historical readers of France is not to be 
denied. The ‘ Mémoires’ enabled many French- 
men to become acquainted with the ideas and 
events of a great national movement in many 
respects like their own, as they are described in 
the original authors. The ‘ Histoire’ conveyed 
to a still greater number of readers an outline, 
not exact or unbroken it is true, yet more per- 
fect perhaps than any other then open to them 
in their own language, of the vast changes 
necessarily introduced into our political system 
between the reigns of the second and the last 
Stuart. But the old leaven pervaded these new 
studies. The author was evidenily rather the 
doctrinaire politician than the neutral historian 
who called up witnesses and pronounced judg- 
ments. Ostensibly writing about England, he 
seems to be all the while thinking of France. 

The revolution of 1640 was his text,—but that 

of 1790 was his theme. 

To the translated ‘ Memoirs,’ which extended 
to twenty-seven volumes, M. Guizot prefixed 
short biographical sketches of their authors. 
After a lapse of more than twenty years, he has 
lately re cast, enlarged, and re-produced these 
sketches in one of the Paris newspapers, with a 
view —at least such is the belief of his country- 
men —to present effects on the public movement 
in France. The sketch of ‘Monk,’ as our 
readers know, had a confesseilly political object; 
and we think it probable that most readers of 
our history will regard these portraits of his 
‘Contemporaries’ as equally fugitive in cha- 
racter, if not in design. ‘The idea of making 
Monk the centre of a system, the sun around 
which a group of historical planets may be 
ranged, is an idle pretence. The men here 
celebrated or reproved by the French writer 
had no particular relation to that rude sol- 
dier, — nor can they claim to be considered 
as a fair representation of the men of the 
Revolution. The list includes Hollis, Lud- 


low, May, Warwick, Lilburne, Fairfax, He. 
bert, Price, Clarendon, Burnet, Sheffield 
of Buckingham, Reresby, and Mrs. Hutchin 
Many of these personages produced little or 
effect on the national movement: and > 
the exception of Fairfax and Clarendon = 
men of second or third rank among the rev. 
lutionary officers—not a single man of th 
exercised any commanding influence. OF th 
mightier spirits of the time we here reag 
nothing. Without some account of Cromy, 
Blake, Hampden, Eliot, Pym, Rupert, Pa 
land, Ireton, and Bradshaw, the biograph f 
the Revolution must of course be very fae fon 
complete. Even considered merely as an a 
count of the annalists of the great movement 
M. Guizot’s volume is very defective It a 
an imperfect, and therefore to some extent 
a false, view of the literature of the 
lution. Why, the English reader will ask are 
. , 7L: ’ 
men like Thurloe and Whitelock omitted? jf 
one of Monk’s chaplains, Price, deserves a place 
in the list, on what ground can the other ¢ 
lain, Gumble—the first writer of his Life, too~ 
be excluded? Where, again, is royalist Heath 
—where republican Sprigge? Was the writer 
of ‘Burton's Diary’ unworthy of a niche! 
Surely Rushworth, Oldmixon and Bates de. 
served a word or two of recognition in a work 
dealing with the annalists of the Common 
wealth :—not to insist on similar honours for 
occasional writers of letters and memoirs like 
Rupert, though such fugitive pieces are am 
the most precious materials of our history, 

Whatever may be the aim or the value of 
this volume of sketches in the writer's ow 
country, the reader will justly infer that it can 
have few pretensions to be regarded as an ad- 
dition to English historical literature. The lives 
are poor and formal :—detail, incident, personal 
interest are wanting in each. The best passages 
are those in which the author forgets the 
sketcher in the critic, or rises into the political 
oracle. Aphorism is M. Guizot’s vantage 
ground: but, like other professors, he not u- 
frequently uses his solemn and _sententious 
manner to cover a commonplace or a sophism. 

We quote one of the best paragraphs in the 
book in conclusion.— 

“England has enjoyed its season of national 
gaiety and pleasure. This was during the reign of 
Elizabeth, when religious excitement, oecasioned by 
fear of foreign invasion, arose in the very midst of 
the English Reformation. The condition of the 
people was still one of difficulty and agitation— 
liberty was far from complete, public prospects wert 
uncertain; nevertheless the country was free from 
civil war, and seemed to be preparing itself for ap- 
proaching prosperity. The government possessed 
the confidence of the nation: the queen, though 
often tyrannical, was popular and respected. Ina 
time of such tranquillity there was no lack either of 
employment or of recreation. With the exception 
of the Puritans, then a small and obscure sect, the 
minds of the people, although active, were not ab- 
sorbed by any one passion, nor committed to any 
regular system. They gave a ready reception to 
ideas and adventures, fiom whatever source they 
might be derived. In the pursuit of fame, wealth, 
or pleasure, no expense was spared, no difficulty 
seemed insurmountable. At court and among the 
people, alike in the cottages of the poor and the 
mansions of the rich, there was diffused a general 
taste for society, whether festive or serious; the pee 
sant had his rustic, the noble his sumptuous, festivals. 
| Luxury with the great was gay, though pompous; 
| 
| 





the poor also found their circumstances no hindrance 
to mirth. In Lon¢on, both the higher and lower 
orders flocked to the theatres to witness the per 
| formance of Shakspeare’s dramas; in the country, 
| they listened to the strains of wandering minstrels 
Banquets and games almost daily relieved the mono 
| tony of labour and the constraint of religious solem- 
| nities, It was a time of great moral and po 
| turmoil, but of free and happy movement, in wie 
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gjecemed YOUNE and fresh;—a time at once peace- | 
and threatening, when society, as yet exacting 
ae was nevertheless full of ambition, curiosity, | 
Se. When Charles I. ascended the throne, | 
Jon had increased, and England 
much changed. The religious spirit had ex- | 
ot and had become excited and gloomy. 
he spirit of liberty, gathering intelligence and | 
soup, sought to express itself, and spoke loudly o: 
ig rights and expectations. In the place of that | 
gecttied and, so to speak, floating activity, ready to 
“© and even to serve, without any considera- 
fm of payment, a glorious and formidable national 
weer, there arose on all sides egg ideas, 
jons, undeveloped factions, a tendency to 
es sem King James and his ignoble go- 
remment. In proportion as the country had become 
ascting in its requirements, and severe in its habits, 
wer had become arrogant in its pretensions, and 
ae ted in its morals; and the court pageantry 
shich under Elizabeth had so greatly excited popu- 
jy curiosity and admiration, was under her suc- 
ggor an object only of reprehension and disgust. 
Charles I. invested royalty and its adjuncts with an 
imposing exterior. His character was dignified, his 
gamers grave, and his morals pure. But things 
ymained in all essential respects the same. The 
curt, always brilliant, became more and more 
etranged from the country. The haughty nobility, 
jdolent and impoverished, thronged round the 
mee, seeking only advancement and pleasure. The 
King’s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham—an arvo- 
gat, haughty, pompous, frivolous man —trafficked 
wih the power and wealth of office, as if they were 
aly valuable as a means of purchasing the subser- 
riency of his creatures and gratifying his individual 
aprces. The queen, Henrietta Maria, desirous of 
ing unaltered the habits in which she had 
been nurtured, busied herself in the endeavour to 
introduce at Whiteha!] the customs, pastimes, and 
ideas of the court of France; considering absolute 
power necessary to kingly dignity, and Catholicism 
the only religion becoming a prince. Poets, literary 
men, and wits frequented the court in search of 
opportunities of display for their talent, distinction 
for their vanity, and pen-ions for their poverty. 
More excuse may be found for these than for other 
courtiers; for the tastes and pleasures of intellect 
qeate a certain noble and gentle fascination, which 
wrers the imaginative man from the ciizen, and 
fills his fancy with visions of those occupations 
done which charm, those protectors alone who 
encourage. In the midst of spectacles, elegant con- 
tesation, festivities, masquerades, in which all the 
court shared, in animated and brilliant clubs, where 
the successors of Shakspeare met, aud where Ben 
Jonson still presided, they easily forgot the ship- 
money, the controversies of the Puritans with Arch- 
Wehop Laud, and the just though gloomy dissatis- 
faction of the country.” 


We should say, that, besides the biographical 
ketches already described, the volume contains 
two short essays, on the ‘ Eikén Basiliké,’ and 
mathe ‘Memoirs of James II.,’"—in which the 
wid of these celebrated works is briefly nar- 





The Essays; or, Counsels, Civil and Moral. By 
Francis Bacon. With copious Notes, and 
Notice of Lord Bacon, by A. Spiers, Ph.D. 
Whittaker & Co. 

Mr. Hallam’s suggestion as to the desirableness 

if including Bacon's ‘ Essays’ in the course of 

tudy, and making them the subject of exami- 
bation at schools and colleges, has not, we fear, 
met with the reception which it deserved in 
this country, In France, however, it has been 
pted:—partly, no doubt, as a means of 
familiarizing students with our language and 
rature.—but partly, also, with the higher 
t of imbuing their minds with valuable | 
8 of wisdom such as can scarcely be found | 
‘@ywhere else in so small a compass. To insure 
success of the attempt, Dr. Spiers was re- 
quested to prepare an edition of the work adapted 
o meet the wants of French pupils. In the ex- 





ecution of his task he has not been unmindful 
of the youth of this country. 

One important feature of his edition, as 
distinguished from those in common use, is, 
the accuracy of the text. Great pains have 
been taken to ascertain what Bacon really 
wrote, rather than what some of his editors 
have presumed to think he ought to have 
written. This restoration of the text to its 
original purity has rendered it desirable—and 
in some cases necessary—to supply notes ex- 
plaining the obsolete and antiquated expressions 
which frequently occur. Dr. Spiers has also 
much enhanced the value of the present edition 
by illustrating Bacon's allusions to ancient lite- 
rature with ample quotations, which he has taken 
care to verify,—and elucidating with his own 
remarks whatever seemed at all likely to occa- 
sion a youthful reader any difficulty. Prefixed 
to the ‘ Essays’ is a notice of the life, character, 
and works of the great philosopher, drawn up 
with great care from the best sources. In this, 
the writer has not shrunk from the painful pro- 
blem of Bacon's moral character,—but has saved 
himself some of the judicial pain by drawing the 
sentences of condemnation out of the mouth of 
the philosopher himself.—Taken as a whole, this | 
edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ appears to us better 
adapted to the purposes of education than any 
other yet published. 





Rambles through Rome. By the Chevalier de 

Chatelain. Hope & Co. 

Tuts is a volume made up partly of compilation 
and partly of original composition. The original 
part is out of date:—comprising recollections 
of a sojourn in Rome twenty years ago. The 
work wants, therefore, reality as a book: of tra- 
vels, and consistency as a piece of fiction. It 
must, however, be a bad book about Rome that 
does not present matter of interest; and the 
reader may spend some agreeable time in the 
company of the Chevalier de Chatelain. The 
Eternal City is looked at by him in a matter. of- 
fact point of view; and though the writer's 
powers are not best adapted for doing justice 
to such a theme, yet his brisk gossipping reads 
with a certain degree of variety after the sen- 
timental and archxological outpourings that 
are generally met with in works on Italy. 
Though in one volume, the work contains the 
matter of three octavos. 

The description of the Corso will give a fair 
specimen of the writer’s manner.— 

*“ When vou hear of the Corso, at Rome, as the 
rendezvous of the nobility, who drive up and down in 
elegant equipages, countless in number, you naturally 
fancy a superb avenue, well aired, and bordered, as 
in most of our southern towns, with verdant trees 
and magnificent cafés—those temples of fashion and 
pleasure ; and you even, perhaps, go the length of 
imagining that, as it is without question the native 
land of music, snatches of delicious symphonies will 
reveal the taste of a melody-loving people, or that, 
at any rate, at some distance, both youth and child- 





hood would each be partaking of the amusements of 
their ages, and that it was the very place to enjoy, 
at the decline of day, the cooling freshness of the 
breeze. and to witness the parting heams of the sun. 
. . . Well then, good people, pray undeceive your- 
selves. When, six weeks after my departure from 
France, I was told, ‘ There is the Tiber,” [ perceived 
a river of no great breadth, that I crossed by a bridge, 
rather ill-built than otherwise, after having looked 
with disgust on two horrible statues of saints, the 
modern production of a would-be sculptor, who had 
been entrusted to decorate the bridge. On the right 
I beheld the Castle of St. Angelo, the Vatican, the 
sublime Basilica, and the mournful Monte Mario, 
with its black cypresses. On the left I perceived 
some abrupt hills, some kind of marshes, and a num- 
ber of ruins of old castles, held sacred amongst artists, 
under the title of Poussin’s buildings. Then appeared 
a desert of a street, two miles in length; then the 





Porta del Popolo, the piazza of the same name, that 
is ornamented by a superb obelisk, and disgraced by 
two fountains, the sculpture of which is an insult to 
all good taste ; and lastly, a street almost as long as 
the first, but much narrower, and overshadowed by 
tall houses, several of which are styled palaces,— 
this, they told me, was the Corso. The equipages 
form two lines, that cross each other, and continue 
circulating after passing the goal. The whole popu- 
lation of Rome being thus crowded into one narrow 
neck, the foot passengers are well nigh trodden under- 
neath the hoots of the horses, luckily not much given 
to capering ; but in summer this conglomeration of 
human beings occasions an excess of heat and dust 
that is scarcely endurable. Butat least, say you, in 
the midst of all these disagreeables, the rich alone 
surely have the privilege of dispersing mud and dust 
to the baser orders on foot. Wrong again! Side by side 
with a prince, or even an ex-majesty, comfortably 
ensconsed in an elegant equipege, behind which are 
clustering a whole swarm of lackeys, strangely ac- 
coutred, you perceive a cobbler dizened out in his 
Sunday clothes, and proud as a peacock in the midst 
of his radiant family, seated on the well-worn cushions 
of an old caléche, drawn with difficulty by two Rosi- 
nantes at the last gasp. Three or four of his appren- 
tices are s'uck up behind to personate lackeys. It 
is amusing to watch the airs he gives himself; how 
he surveys, from top to toe, the stranger whose boots 
he blacked that same morning, and how his robust 
helpmate, vastly proud of the new net of green ribbons 
on her head, is minutely criticising the dresses of 
neighbouring marchionesses and countesses. Should 
the carriage by chance be obliged to stop, or should 
some Croesus call for an ice to dispel his ennui. then 
immediately the cobbler loses no time in sending a 
deputation to the retailer of wines, and, while the 
melancholy lord of millions is pecking at an ice, or 
tasting his orgeat glacé, an enormous flagon of Ro- 
manesco, borne in triumph in the midst of his neigh- 
hours, serves to quench the thirst of father, mother, 
children, lackeys, and coachman, until it is fairly 
emptied. The merriment that presides at these liba- 
tions throws a halo of gaivty over its immediate 
vicinity, that contrasts forcibly with the mournful 
gravity of all the rest. In the midst of this carousal 
the carriages of the cardina!s may be distinguished 
by their massiveness, their redness, their old fashioned 
gilding, and the multitude of lackeys hanging behind 
them. Nearly stifled within the depth of his carriage, 
his eminence can only throw a side-long glance at 
the fair ladies who pass and pass again; but. on the 
other hand, he enjoys the wondrous satisfaction of 
hearing the drums beat, and seeing the soldiers turn 
out of the guard-house to present arms to him, all of 
which is not without its value at Rome. In the midst 
of all this, what becomes of the exquisites ? Doubt- 
less they are capering round these carriages best 
tilled with inmates of the softer sex, or are galloping 
at full speed in the English fashion, at the imminent 
risk of breaking their necks. No such thing. It is 
not in the Corso the same as in the Bois de Boulogne 
in France, or Hyde Park in England. Those who 
require riding on horseback, either from want of 
exercise, from habit, or from vanity, must rest con- 
tent at Rome with creeping bi hind the equipages— 
and the number of such persons is very limited. By 
far the greater portion of young men of bon ton,after 
having slowly paced the old Corso (intra muros), come 
and place themselves right and left on the Piazza 
de! Popolo. There they stand, crossing their arms, 
twisting their gloves, pulling up their cravats, and 
pirouetting abruptly on their heels, as if some one had 
called to them trom behind, though they know such 
is not the case, and bowing every minute to the ladies 
that pass them, happy if they reccive in return a 
smile or a glance which can be perceived by their 
rivals. Night comes on and they retire, for the most 
part exceedinuly bored ; but they have shown them- 
selves—and at Rome this is the main point.” 


The fact that the author is a Frenchman will 
account for such crudities of structure in the 
use of the English tongue as give a certain 
smack to the narrative not disagreeable when 
the cause is known. Few Frenchmen write 
English so well. 
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The One Primeval Language, traced experi- 
mentally, through Ancient Inscriptions in 
Alphabetical Characters of lost Powers from 
the Four Continents: including the Voice 
of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai, and the 
Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition from the 
Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and Southern 
Arabia. With Illustrative Plates, a Har- 
monized Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 
Translations. By the Rev. C. Forster, B.D. 
Part I. Bentley. 

Tne author of ‘ Mahometanism Unveiled’ and 

of ‘The Historical Geography of Arabia’ dis- 

cusses in the present volume what he calls 

“ The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai” : 

—in other words, the inscriptions which abound 

in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. This is 

only part of what is promised in the title:—the 
completion is to follow at some future time.— 

The subject of the Sinaitic inscriptions is one of 

considerable interest. Our earliest informa- 

tion respecting it is derived from the account 
given by Cosmas, an Alexandrian merchant, 
who about a.p. 535—or, as Mr. Forster thinks, 

A.D. 518-19—first discovered the existence of a 

multitude of inscriptions on rocks in the great 

routes from Suez to Sinai. They were found 
at the resting-places, written in a character and 
language then and now unknown. Some Jews 
in the company of Cosmas, who professed to 
understand them, said they were written by the 
ancient Israelites during their wanderings “ in 
the Desert of Sin.” Many of the inscriptions 
upon fragments of rock that appear to have 
fallen down from the effects of time are said to 
be inverted,—from which it is inferred that they 
must at least be ancient. No notice was taken 

of the statements of Cosmas till the year 1707; 

when the eminent scholar Montfaucon published 


the original work in which they were contained, 


with a Latin version and notes. Without enter- 
taining a doubt as to the existence of the inscrip- 
tions, he placed no faith in what the Jews said, 
and Cosmas thought, about them. Dr. Robert 
Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, afterwards offered 
500/. to the traveller who would copy, and pub- 
lish the inscriptions in Europe. The first Eu- 
ropean traveller who visited the spot for the 
express purpose of examining and copying 
them was Dr. Richard Pococke, who was after- 
wards made Bishop of Ossory. The publication 
of his travels, with the information contributed 
by Niebuhr and others, excited the attention of 
the learned. Accordingly, in 1840, Professor 
Beer of Leipsic, the friend of Gesenius, pub- 
lished a collection of inscriptions, with Hebrew 
versions of his own, an alphabet, and an intro- 
duction. 

Though these inscriptions are found in most 
of the valleys and hills branching out from the 
foot of Mount Sinai, they abound chiefly in 
a valley called, from this cireumstance, Wady 
Mokatteb,—i.e. ‘*the written valley,” and on a 
hill called Djebel Mokatteb,—i. e. “the written 
mountain.” In the Wady Mokatteb, Robinson 
says, ‘“ they occur by thousands”; and he met 
with many though he went a different route. 
He speaks of them as occurring “at almost 
every point where the overhanging or project- 
ing rocks seemed to indicate a convenient rest- 
ing-place.” Lord Lindsay also says, ‘there are 
thousands of them.’’ Professor Beer’s account 
of the hill and valley where they are found in 
greatest numbers is as follows.— 

“ But the valley which, beyond all the rest, claims 
special notice, is that which stretches from the neigh- 
bourhood of the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez, 
for the space of three hours’ journey, (from six to 
seven miles) in a southern direction. Here, to the 
left of the road, the traveller finds a chain of steep 
sandstone rocks, perpendicular as walls, which afford 
shelter, at mid-day and in the afternoon, from the 





burning rays of the sun. These, beyond all beside, 
contain a vast multitude of tolerably well preserved 
inscriptions; whence this valley has obtained the 
name of Wady Mokatteb, or ‘the written valley. 
Adjoining it is a hill, whose stones, in like manner, 
are covered with writing; and which bears the name 
of Djebel Mokatteb, or ‘the written mountain.’ 
Inte: mingled with the inscriptions, images and figures 
are of very frequent occurrence; all the work of Art, 
if art it may be called, executed in the rudest style, 
and evidently with the same instrument as that em- 
ployed in executing the inscriptions: which figures 
prove themselves the production of the authors by 
their very juxta-position to the writing. These draw- 
ings most frequently represent camels and men.” 

On the subject of the authorship of these 
inscriptions Professor Beer concurs with the 
opinion expressed by Montague, Burckhardt, 
and others, that they are of Christian origin. 
He is led to this opinion principally by the oc- 
currence of what he considers the Christian 
cross under various forms. Mr. Forster, who 
betrays some impatience in his attempt to con- 
fute the notion, says the character mistaken for 
a cross is nothing but the letter T, which is 
found in languages widely differing from each 
other, and is called the “crux ansata or sacred 
tau’’ of the Egyptians. It is right to observe, that 
Robinson—whom Mr. Forster takes care never 
to quote or even to mention—repeatedly speaks 
of across being over aninscription. What mean- 
ing is to be given to the letter T in sucha 
position we cannot conceive. Nor, on a com- 
parison of the tables given by Mr. Forster, do 
we discern the identity which he considers to 
exist between the characters of the Sinaitic in- 
scriptions and the Rosetta stone. ‘That the 
writers were Christians,” says Robinson, ‘‘seems 
apparent from the crosses connected with many 
of the inscriptions. ‘The same inscription is in 
several instances found in more than one place, 
—once with the cross, and again withoutit. The 
crosses are of such a shape that they could not 
be accidental or unmeaning.” They are some- 
times also of a later date than the inscriptions, 
or have been retouched. , 

With regard to the date of these inscriptions, 
Professor Beer thinks on palzeographical grounds 
that they are not older than the fourth century 
of the Christian era; and the fact of all tradition 
respecting them having been lost in the early 
part of the sixth century, together with the 
marks of age which they bore in the time of 
Cosmas, renders it probable that they were not 
made much later.— 


“About this period [the fourth century], the 
custom among Christians of making pilgrimages to 
the sacred localities, principally to Jerusalem, in 
expectation of seeing miracles, and from religious 
motives, was greatly on the increase; insomuch that 
towards the end of this century Gregory, Bishop of 
Nyssen, judged it necessary to write against the prac 
tice in a separate treatise. That Mount Sinai should 
have been visited at that period by the inhabitants of 
Palestine or Syria is, indecd, scarcely credible. Cer- 
tainly we have no proof whatever of their doing so; 
though we do not deny that Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, journeyed to that mountain, and there 
erected a sanctuary, as the traditions of the monas- 
tery of the Transfiguration allege. But it may very 
well have chanced that this appetite for visiting the 
sacred localities may have kindled, in some tribes of 
Arabia Petra, a like desire of frequenting, from pious 
motives, for a time, Mount Sinai, and the valleys 
which witnessed the great miracles of Moses. The 
only remaining question is, the space of time within 
which these inscriptions were engraved. The internal 
evidence of the writing is so uniform, that I doubt 
whether the oldest can be parted from the most re- 
cent by an interval of more than a single age. * * 
The question arises, Who were the people who exe- 
cuted these inscriptions ?—a question of moment, 
since by its solution may at last be brought to light 
the region in which this character and language was 
formerly in use. In fact, as I have already intimated, 
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- have no doubt that Arabia Petrea was { 
gion, since I see no other which can be pet; 
competition with it. * * I have no m nea 
demonstrating that their authors sprang from 
tribes which properly constituted the kingdom of ; 
Nabatheans ; but it will readily, I hope, be 

me, that these inscriptions, if not perhaps onaall 
ing to the people of that kingdom, may well be atty. 
buted to tribes adjoining, and so akin to it, that the 
dialect would scarcely differ from the Nabathaangj 
any respect beyond the admixture ofa few Arbne 
and thus would give no very imperfect notion of j 
idiom. But that the writing can have been the wy 

of any but the Nabathezans, I greatly doubt.” 

Mr. Forster is provoked, by what he el 
“the absurdity of learned hallucinations ge 
as these,” to attack Beer's theory with preg! 
energy, not to say violence,—as the above 
pressions may serve to show. He insists, wig, 
some force, on the absence of any tradit 
as to pilgrimages from Arabia Petraea,—the og 
currence of the inscriptions, not on any of 
routes from that district to Mount Sinai 
from Suez and Egypt, most of them being fp 
in the ascertained track of the Israelites, 
immense numbers of the inscriptions,—and th 
consequent length of time required for making 
them; a period far too long for pilgrims, con- 
sidering the deficiency of human sustenance :~ 
in proof of which he cites from Dr. Olin, a tra. 
veller in those parts, who says, “ It is demon 
strable” that the ancient Israelites “could not 
have subsisted three days in this desert without 
supernatural resources.” He also founds ay 
objection upon the heights at which these j 
scriptions exist from the ground. Some he esti 
mates, from the accounts of eye-witnesses, to be 
sixty, eighty, or even one hundred feet high, and 
many twenty or twelve feet; which would | 
equally inaccessible without “ ladders and plat- 
forms, or ropes and baskets,—the appliances ofa 
fixed and settled population.” 

There is some reason in all this. So fara 
the mere refutation of Prof. Beer’s theory is 
concerned, Mr. Forster's remarks are sound aad 
good. But everybody knows how much easier 
it is to pull down than to build up. When he 
proceeds to the substantiation of his own notion, 
that these inscriptions are records made by the 
Israelites to commemorate the remarkable events 
which befel them during their wanderings unde 
Moses,—we hesitate to admit either his reasa- 
ingsor his conclusions. The interpretations which 
he gives of several of the inscriptions bear o 
the face of them too much the impress of a pre- 
conceived idea to inspire confidence. They 
remind one of Mr. Oldbuck, in Scott’s ‘ Ant 
quary,’ who, in his eagerness to identify the 
spot on which Agricola fought his last battle 
translated the letters A.D. L. L. into “Agricola 
dicavit libens lubens,”—while old Edie Ochil- 
tree, who remembered when the letters wert 
cut, had the malicious satisfaction of informing 
him that they stood for “ Aiken Drum's Lay 
Ladle.” A ‘minute discussion of the severd 
points involved would be unsuitable to ou 
pages, even if we had not already unduly ex 
tended our remarks. Those who wish to pursue 
the investigation must refer to Mr. Forster’ 
book, and act upon the suggestions which he 
makes in his Dedication. ae 

It is remarkable that none of the inscriptions 
occur on the east of Mount Sinai:—they are 4 
on the Egyptian side. None of them conlan 
Jewish or Christian names,—nor has anybody 
deciphered Scripture phraseology in them. 
few words that are not considered proper names 
by Beer seem to him to belong to the Aramean 
dialect. Gesenius also supposed the characters 
to belong to that species of the Aramaan whic 
prevailed extensively throughout Syria and pat 
tially in Egypt in the first centuries of the Chris 
tian era, Lepsius thinks the inscriptions we 
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die Essays—[ Ensayos Poéticos]. By J. F. 
Muntadas. Madrid, Ribadeneyra; London, 
puilliére. 

pare | GosieBiel. By Arthur Schott. Stutt- 
gutt, Hallberger; London, Thimm. 

4 few words will suffice to link together a 
e of small poets, born far asunder, and 

sking different idioms,—whose chief resem- 
blanc les in the fact that the verses of both 
isetoo little above the level of prose to deserve 
separate notice. They also have in common 
lscertain fluency of pen, which belongs to the 
musical faculty that easy writers are apt at first 

nistake for a poetical gift. Some points 
herein they differ may appear as we take them 
ia succession : — beginning with the ‘ Poetic 
Esays’ of the young Spaniard, Muntadas. 

These are fruits of juvenile ambition ;—with 
wt enough of the proper national quality 
f compensate for unripeness. The author, 
ike to many of his countrymen, has begun 
ly cutting his pen to a French point, — the 
fourishes of which if not over-pleasing in 
the original, are still less admirable at second 
und. Readers of Castilian in other countries 
ue the less likely to admire attempts to imitate 
t foreign style, as their acquaintance with 
fanish poetry is naturally founded on the pro- 
ductions of a better time, when it had a manner 
ada beauty peculiarly itsown. On this chapter 
tough was said in our notice, some time back, 
mthe ‘Early Poems of Zorrilla’; of whose pieces 
m the Hugo pattern we have been often re- 
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le to our ‘tives to take a more national character, without 
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. to pursue fl He, too, indites in rambling verses some tales 

Forster's old times, with the same vapid effect, of 
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Psy romance done into metre,—not to be 
vad without extreme weariness. In one re- 
ae perhaps, there may be hopes of some- 

better hereafter from the young author, 


n contain J tom his bias to the cheerful rather than 
s anybody | “t dolorous or desperate; in which tendency 
1em. own taste may be found more wholesome 
per names that of his foreign patterns. It is a sign of 
Aramean ath im a callow writer when his instinct, 
sharacters (Mj Midst the affectations to which versifying youth 
an which If ® prone, teaches him the falsehood and absur- 
and pat of hiding natural spirits under a mask of 
the Chris- i Petended cynicism or misanthropy, whether in 
ions were Mf “* Byronic or in the French fashion,—which 
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has brought despair into vogue, as the only cos- 
tume in which genius can look on life. One of 
the slightest of Scfior Muntadas’s pieces, a copy 
of album-verses, is perhaps one of his pleasantest. 
It may be paraphrased as follows.— 
Come, frankly tell me, Kitty, 
What your wish is? 
—S ome trifle, soft and pretty ? 
** Some trifle—yes!” 


But how to write before you 
I know not what— 
You'd fancy, ‘I adore you’? 
I'll tell you that! ~ 
* Stay, harebrain—out upon it!” 
—You fear ;—‘ Ah me! 
If this betraying sonnet 
Mamma should see !’ 


To write it was a pity: 
What's best to do? 

Erase it,—charming Kitty ? 
** Erase it? no!” 

None of the more ambitious pieces seem 
worth the pains of translating. 

The ‘ Poems’ of Arthur Schott, are written 
by a South German, evidently; in whom the 
Swabian facility of verse-making is far from 
making the verses of a poet. His themes are 
mostly of a chatty, simple character; and their 
treatment is in keeping with it,—rarely growing 
higher than the tone of gossipping prose. This 
author, like some others that we have known, may 
have been misled by Uhland’s example; which 
it is easier to follow in casting off all the pomp 
of art, than in attainment of the exquisite deli- 
cacy, freshness, and truly musical flow that 
render his simplicity charming. In turning 
over the pages, the following lines seemed to 
have somewhat more of a poetic turn than usual, 
—although this is bestowed on a conceit. The 
subject, ‘ Verses for the Album of a Musical 
Lady,’ being nearly the same as in the little 
poem above cited, the piece will just serve the 
purpose of a comparison ; in which somewhat of 
the different veins of Spanish and German gal- 
lantry may perhaps be traced by the ingenious. 


Smoke is the antetype of Prayer: 

So flowers, to praise their Maker, cast 
Scent on the winds, that gladly haste 
Heavenward, the sacrifice to bear. 


And so, like fumes of incense, rise, 
From the deep-riven soul up-thronging, 
The notes of Music—sighs of longing 
For her regretted Paradise. 


Thus ever upwards let her soar; 

And free to Heaven itself ascend, 

Blest with that harmony to blend 

From which she was divorced of yore! 
This has a certain delicate prettiness: — a 
quality which is perhaps of no great merit by 
itself. But trinkets of small value may seem 
precious for the moment, when turned up amidst 
a farrago of dust and paper-clippings. 





Hand-book to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum : being a Description of Greek, Assy- 
rian, Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved 
there. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., Assistant 
in the Department of Antiquities, British 
Museum. Murray. 

We have long been in need of a book of this 

description; a book wherein the art of the en- 

graver on wood is made to go hand in hand 
with the knowledge of the antiquary and the 
taste of the sensible connoisseur. The Synopsis 
of the contents of the Museum printed by the 

Trustees, and sold in the hall of the Museum, is 

a mass of ill-digested information,—offered, it 

is true, at the low price of a shilling, but a still 

greater puzzle to the uninitiated than Bradshaw’s 

Guide or the Maze at Hampton Court. We 

have ourselves tried on more than one oc- 

casion to turn the Synopsis to account while 
renewing our acquaintance with the antiquities; 

but every fresh shilling’s worth occasioned a 

fresh dissatisfaction,—and after torturing our 

eyes and brains in comparing the book with the 
curiosities said to be described, we have at last 


abandoned the undertaking and thrust the S)n- 
opsis into the furthest recesses of our largest 
pocket, there to lie while we renewed our exa- 
mination of the wonders of the Museum with- 
out the impediment of its assistance. 

It is a difficult task, we admit, to furnish a 
full and cheap Synopsis of the contents of the 
Museum,—and a proportionately difficult labour 
to supply a full, faithful and available hand- 
book to its antiquities. What the stranger re- 
quires is, not somuch a catalogue of the contents 
of the building as an account of the things best 
worth seeing, and information as to the way in 
which they may be seen to the best advantage. 
Mr. Vaux has felt this want; and in an attrac- 
tive volume of some four hundred and seventy 
pages (still keeping within the limits of a Hand- 
book ‘ proper,”’) has given us a book to be read 
at home, and to be turned to good account 
within the walls of the Museum. 

What he has attempted to do he tells us in bis 
Preface.— 

“Tt has been the writer's object, in the following 
pages, to lay before the Public the contents of one 
Department of the British Museum—that of Anti- 
quities—in a compendious and popular form. He 
has conceived that a better idea of this Department, 
as a whole, may be conveyed by a careful selection 
of the objects most worthy of notice than by a mere 
enumeration of every article contained in the several 
rooms. It has therefore been his aim to dwell only 
on the more important features of the collection; 
feeling, that to do full justice to all the treasures of 
Ancient Art, and to the many Historical Monuments 
preserved in the British Museum, would far exceed 
the plan and limits of the work.” 

Mr. Vaux has felt, he further informs us, consi- 
derable difficulty in determining the order of ar- 
rangement, on account of the numerous changes 
at present taking place from the recent altera- 
tions and rebuilding of rooms. He found it 
therefore ‘‘ impossible” to present in strict chro- 
nological order each successive period of ancient 
art,—and judged it prudent to begin with the 
Greek collection, as one directly tending to form 
and elevate the public taste. Driven in this way 
from describing and illustrating the progressive 
history of art, he has classified his work under 
the heads, ‘Greek Antiquities’—‘ Lycian An- 
tiquities’ — ‘ Towneley Sculptures’ —‘ Assyrian 
Antiquities’-—‘ Egyptian Antiquities’'—‘ Bronze 
Room’—‘ Vase Room.’ The only collections 
omitted are, that known by the name of British 
or Anglo-Roman Antiquities, and that of the 
ancient coins preserved in the Medal Room :—the 
former being as yet too insufficiently arranged 
to admit of classification and description,—and 
the latter embracing too wide a compass for his 
work. 

In a ‘ Sketch of the Progress of Greek Art,’ 
which he divides into five periods, Mr. Vaux 
properly informs his readers what examples the 
Museum possesses of the art of the several eras. 
Of the first period, “to Ol. 50—s.c. 580,” no 
specimens exist in the Museum,—*‘ except per- 
haps,” Mr. Vaux is of opinion, “some of the 
earliest Etruscan vases in coarse black ware, 
apparently copies of similar works in wood, and 
to which no certain chronological era can be 
assigned.” Of the second, between “ Olymp. 
50—80, B.c. 580—460,” the earliest Greek monu- 
ments preserved in the National Collection are— 

“1, The casts of the sculptures of Selinus, from 
the Metopes of the Temple on the Acropolis at that 
place.—2. The casts of the sculptures from the 
Tympana of the Temple of Pallas at A®gina.— 
3. The Harpy Tomb from Xanthus.—4. Some of 
the native Lycian sculptures, as for instance the two 
lions in alto-rilievo, which are probably older than 
the sculpture of the Harpy Tomb.—The style of art 
on these sculptures exhibits the following peculiari- 
ties:—The forms of the bodies are very muscular ; 
the joints and sinews prominent; the proportions 
| generally compact ; the gestures, when the figures 
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are in action, are vehement. The drapery of the 
statues is arranged in regular and almost geometrical 
folds; the hair is braided symmetrically on each side 
the face; and the figures themselves walk buoyantly, 
leaning forward on the fore part of the foot; the 
physiognomy has a marked and distinct treatment, 
in that the forehead is slightly retreating, the nose 
and chin sharp and angular, the eyes flat and elon- 
gated, and the cheeks lank and hollow. The coins 
demonstrate the same characteristic treatment as the 
sculpture: the figures represented on them are often 
doubtless copies of statues dedicated in the cities or 
localities to which they belong. The incuse coins of 
the Greco-Italian cities of Sybaris, Siris, Posidonia 
(Pestum), Taras (Tarentum), Caulonia, and Meta- 
pontum recall the angular countenances of the A&gi- 
netan sculptures; and the earliest coins of Athens 
exhibit the symmetrical arrangement of the hair.” 

Of the third, or golden, period of Greek art, 
Olymp. 80—111, B.c. 460—366, the finest re- 
mains in the Museum are— 

“1, The Sculptures of the Elgin collection, which 
consist of sixteen out of ninety-two sculptures which 
once adorned the Metopes of the Parthenon; of 
fifty-three original slabs, and many casts, of those 
which were placed in the cella of that temple; and 
of fourteen fragments, more or less perfect, of the 
large statues which once adorned its pediments. Of 
these, some are doubtless the handiwork of Puetpras 
himself.—2. The Reliefs from the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory (Niké Apteros), which, though 
somewhat later, show considerable analogy with the 
sculptures of the Parthenon in their workmanship 
and the treatment of the subjects represented.— 
3. The Sculptures from the Temple of Apollo Epi- 
curius at Phigaleia, the date of which is determinable 
within a few years.—In all these works the same 
style of art prevails: the traces of the elder school 
are not quite effaced, and the design is therefore 
occasionally less flowing and round, especially in the 
Friezes, which were to some extent limited by the 
architectural spaces allotted to them, and by the still 
prevailing law of symmetry. In the treatment of 
individual figures we observe a great general truth- 
fulness; vivacity of gesture where the subject de- 
mands it; repose and ease where, as in the repre- 
sentations of the Gods, it appears most fitting; 
and in the arrangement of the drapery a peculiar 
lightness and elegance. It is probable, that the 
age of the finest Art was not synchronous in all 
parts of the Greek world, and that Archaic forms 
remained longer in some places than in others: as 
in other things so here, we may suppose that the 
supply and the demand were mutually dependent 
one on the other; and that where, as at Athens, the 
demand for great artistic works was pressing, there 
the highest excellence would be earliest attained. 
Again, the character of the material in which differ- 
ent works of art were executed had its own advan- 
tage and disadvantage, and no doubt produced con- 
siderable effect upon the progress of art. It has 
been well suid, ‘ Let Pheidias have rude and obstinate 
stuff to carve: though his art do that it should, his 
work will lack somewhat of the beauty which other- 
wise in fitter matter it might have had.’ To the elder 
period belong many coins of Athens, of Corinth, of 
Argus, of Sicyon, that with the type of the Chimera, 
and the magnificent coin of Naxos with the head ot! 
the bearded Dionysus, and those of Agrigentum with 
two eagles and the hare. These, of which the Museum 
possesses excellent specimens, may be considered 
to have been struck before the termination of the 
Peloponnesian war; and convey to us, though on a 
small scale, admirable illustrations of the period to 
which they refer. Subsequently to the age of Parr 
pias the use of bronze for statues became very 
general, especially in the Peloponnesus, which in the 
numerous representations of celebrated Athletes led 
directly to the individualizing of particular statues, 
and to the bringing out into more prominent relief 
those peculiarities which are individual to the man 
whom they represent rather than characteristic of the 
whole human race, After the Peloponnesian war, a 
new race of artists arose, who have been generally 
called the Later Attic school. Of these, Scopas 
of Paros and Praxiteles of Athens were the most 
celebrated, The mythical cycles of Aphrodite and 
Dionysus formed their chief subjects; and the repre 
sentations of the ideal Apollo, under the graceful 





furm of the Pythian Cithareedus, and of the group of 
the Niobe, are the most celebrated works which have 
proceeded from their hands. Of the productions of 
the Later Attic school, the Museum possesses— 
1. The Eros of the Elgin collection, which belongs 
to the age of Praxiteles, or is possibly a little later 
than his time; 2. The sculptures from the tombs of 
Maussolus, if indeed the marbles lately acquired 
from Budraén are works of Scopas and Leochares; 
3. The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates and some 
portions of the marbles procured by Sir Charles 
Fellows, from Xanthus in Lycia; together with coins 
innumerable, specimens in excellent workmanship 
from the Greek cities of Southern Italy, especially 
Thwii, Tarentum, Velia, Heracleia, and Metapon- 
tum—from the masterpieces of the Sicilian engravers 
at Syracuse and Panormus—and from Greece Pro- 
per, those of Pheneus and Stymphdlus in Arcadia, of 
Opus, Thessalia, Cos, Crete, and Lesbos.” 

Mr. Vaux might have added to the interest 
of his work and the information of his readers 
if he had told us, even in a note however brief, 
where other examples of the several periods are 
to be seen,—and where the student of art and 
antiquities can complete his knowledge of the 
best period of ancient art in continental as well 
as in home collections. A further interest might 
be added by a few engravings from the finest 
coins in the Museum, as illustrative of Greek 
or Roman sculpture. He does not profess, it is 
true, to give more than a Hand-book to one 
collection; but such information as we now 
suggest would not make an addition of more than 
ten pages to his volume;—and with Mr. Vaux’s 
taste and knowledge, and by no means blind 
admiration of everything “ancient,” we may 
safely look, we trust, in a future edition for some 
information on the best class of sculptures out of 
as well as in the Museum—the Hand-book cha- 
racter of the volume being still preserved intact. 





The Dovecote and the Aviary. By the Rev. 
E. S. Dixon, M.A. Murray. 

Naturalists, though bound together by a com- 

mon pursuit, have widely differing tastes. One 

regards it as a very inferior pursuit to think 

twice about anything that can be seen with the 


naked eye. Animalcules and sporules, infini- 
tesimal particles that require the highest powers 
of the microscope to discern them, are alone 
thought worthy of his observation. If he pub- 
lishes, the size of his illustrations are in in- 
verse proportion to that of the objects which he 
figures. Another sails round the world, and 
in his whole voyage sees nothing but jelly-fishes. 
A third collects shells,—a fourth reptiles,—and 
so on, till at last we come toa class of naturalists 
who hardly deserve the name, but may be rather 
called fanciers. These individuals take not to 
families, sub-families, groups, or genera,—but 
to species and varieties. One man fancies 
horses; and though ignorant as these creatures 
themselves on every other point, he is learned 
on the pedigree of every horse that ever won 
a race, and knows the special merits of every 
breed across the country, from the Suffolk 
Punch to the Cleveland Bay. Others take a 
fancy to dogs :—one to bull-dogs,—another to 
terriers,—and so on. But perhaps of all kinds 
of fancying there is more carried on amongst 
birds than amongst any other class of animals. 
Birds are not merely the ornaments of the parks 
and mansions of the wealthy,—they are pets of 
our hard-working mechanics and artisans. Who 
has not seen the pigeon-cotes of Spitalfields from 
the Eastern Counties Railway carriages? Amidst 
the dirt and poverty of the homes of the weavers 
of London and Manchester, and of all our great 
towns, will be found the cage with its little 
denizen, — indicating that the love of nature, 
found even there, is born with all, —an in- 
stinct of man. We will not pause to decry these 
fanciers on the ground of want of feeling towards 








the animal creation. The bird that \enann 
known freedom feels not its captivity ; 

these human hearts it speaks of the vite 
variety of creation, —developing their ty and 
thies with all animated beings. ™ 

But birds are not ornamental merely ia ther 
relations to man,—whole groups of them 
as his food ; and with the increase of his ™ 
thological knowledge he has added ma; im: 
to the variety and quality of that food. ot 
of the objects of Mr. Dixon’s work is, to ive 
account of some foreign birds which mi ‘a - 
bably be domesticated in this country ag ot 
of our poultry have been. Mr. Dixon's val 
will be read not on account of its ornitholoo; 
merits only :—it has literary excellence of ara 
kind; and those who have no sympathies wig, 
dovecotes and aviaries and their inhabitants wij 
find him an agreeable gossip. 

Mr. Dixon’s account of the charming family 
of Columbidz is amusing as well as instructive, 
Not only does he show himself well versed; 
their habits, from personal observation,—be! 
has also enriched this part of his volume yi 
the contributions of his pigeon-loving friends, 

Mr. Dixon has a happy art of communicati 
the history of his subject without comma 
details. In this department we are glad to fing 
Ifim quoting old Aldrovandus. Of all writes 
on natural history he is most voluminous on the 
traditions and stories which have existed with 
regard to the particular animals which he é. 
scribes. Many of these stories are absurd 
enough; but when examined they are found tp 
have a foundation in facts interesting alike tp 
the naturalist and to the general reader, As 
an instance of our author’s use of Aldrovandus, 
take the following. — 

“ Aldrovandi’s figure of the Ispida is an excellent 
likeness of our Kingfisher, accompanied by a redueed 
representation of some water-weed, which, contray 
to his usual custom. he has omitted to specify by name, 
though in other places he makes up for the omission 
by adding an insect or a fish, as well as a botanical 
fragment. As Claude Lorraine used to sell his land- 
scapes, and give the figures into the bargain, so Aldn- 
vandi appends to his birdsa little bit of plant by way 
of make-weight. Thus we have “ ‘ Grus, cum Geranio 
Cretico..—The Crane, with Cretan Geranium. ‘ Anser 
quadrupes alius,cum althza palustri.’\—Another fow- 
footed (monstrous) Goose, with the Marsh-malloy, 
‘Anser ferus Ferrariad missus, cum nympheé lutet 
majori..—A wild Goose sent from Ferrara, with the 
greater yellow water-lily.” Sometimes he is extn 
liberal, as when he gives “‘ Ardew cinere# tertium 
genus, cum persicarid et cochlea.\—A third sort of 
Ashy Heron, with the Persicaria and the Cockle” 
Other writers tell us that the nest of the Haleyon, 
namely, the one which floats on the surface of the 
sea during its prescribed period of calmness, is ‘ very 
like a sponge.’ Aldrovandi gives a large figure from 
which it is clear that it must have been a sponge. 
Ancient authors are profuse in their admiration 
the skill which the bird exerts in manufacturing thi 
spongy ark, and are in some confusion about the 
fish-bones, which they suppose to be used as needles 
on the occasion. The musical talent of the Nightin- 
gale, the conjugal affection of the Dove, do not,m 
their way, surpass the industry of the Kingfisher 
That such a bird should disgrace itself by yielding 
the weakness of dying of love!” 

In the department of the work devoted to the 
Aviary Mr. Dixon has chapters on the cura 
sow, the guan, the crested wut the water 
hen, the bittern, the stork, the quai , the ortolas, 
the nightingale, and others. In his introduc- 
tory chapter he has some pertinent remarks o 
the desirableness of more extensive experiments 
being made as to the naturalizing amongst 
of foreign birds of known valuable dietetial 
qualities. Considering what the Agricul ; 
and Horticultural Societies are doing for 
departments of inquiry, he seeks for some é% 
planation of the smnali practical results 
by the Zoological Society.— 
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= hed, nearly thirty years ago, it was intended 

e nqojectors to bear the same relation to Zoology 
iyi pr by the introduction of living birds and 
ager the Horticultural does to Potany; and 

ine hopes were naturally and reasonabl y enter- 

ad of its being the means of making numerous 
igi valuable additions to our stock of domesticated 
Our preserves were to be made the retreat 

known game birds; Bustards, Guans, Curassows, 
as throng of foreign Ducks and Geese, were to 
gre variety to the poultry yard and luxurious plenty 
the larder; Alpacas, Guanacos, and Vicunas were 
in as useful auxiliaries to the sheep farm, 
4 am addition to our flocks and herds; and even 
or two new beasts of burden, beautiful as the 

Jam, docile as the Horse, agile as the Antelope, 
i pethaps of half-elephant power in strength, were 

to be procurable. At the outset, Sir Stamford 
paffles directed his attention more particularly to the 
gentific department; while Sir Humphry Davy was 
ip look principally to its practical and immediate 
tothe country gentleman and the farmer; and 
gh the Society was too soon deprived by an 
death of the great services of both those gentle- 
nen, they have left most able successors. Scientific 
Loology has really advanced with rapid strides; but, 
ngpite of every effort, the practical results and avail- 
ible importations have unfortunately been exceed- 
agly few.” . , . 

Whilst regretting, with Mr. Dixon, that the 
Inological Society has not done more for the 
introduction of foreign animals, we would re- 
nind that gentleman that they have tried many 
experiments which will prevent future failures. 
The curassow would not breed. The alpacas 
md vicunas have been found not able to bear 
the dampness of our climate. As instances in 
which the Society has succeeded in introducing 
wimals, we may mention the diffusion of the 
black swan and that of the Cereopsis goose. 
Under their present vigorous management we 
may anticipate a further developement of im- 
portant practical results. 

From the chapter on ortolans—a little bird 
bought into this country from Italy as a rare deli- 
acy for the table,-—we find that only a few years 
ago they were sold at the almost fabulous price 
fone guinea each. They weigh only three 
ances. The last French Revolution has, how- 
ever, changed all this,—and ortolans are now to 
be purchased at 1s. 6d. each. ‘“* But even with 
ill this tremendous sacrifice,”’ says Mr. Dixon, 
“they are not cheap food, Ortolans weighing 
three ounces each, at only 1s. Gd. the bird, give 
meat at exactly 8s. the ib., not reckoning the 
iil. This, however, is very different to a 
guinea each, or 5/. 12s. the Ib. Goldsmith, 
therefore, only the more bitterly ridicules the 
waggadocio of Beau Tibbs, when he makes him 
wy, ‘But I hope, my dear, you have given 


aders for dinner; you need make no great pre- | 


prations neither, there are but three of us; 
wmething elegant and little will do; a turbot, 
@ ortolan, or a —’ no matter what costly 

d—and sets him down finally to feast on 
cow-heel.”” 

We must close our notice by repeating our 
vam commendation of this little book. Ithas 
ieldom been our lot to meet with so much clever- 
iss In connexion with natural history topics ; 
dwe are sure that Mr. Dixon's volume will 
be placed in the naturalist’s library by the side 
if those of White, Waterton, and Broderip. 





on the State of Man subsequent to the Promul- 
gation of Christianity. Pickering. 
Tas work, the new volume of ‘Small Books 
Great Subjects,” strikes us as one of the 
mest calm and thoughtful of a series remark- 

e for learning, simplicity, and the absence of 
party: passion and exaggeration. The writer, 
Who is already known by his volume ‘ On the 
‘ate of Man before the Promulgation of Chris- 


the Zoological Society of London was| 


tianity,'—to which the present may be regarded 
as a sequel,—is evidently capable of higher 
efforts. He has information, industry, and 
judgment,—an easy and attractive style, and 
considerable grasp of mind. Of these gifts, let 
us say at once, he has made good use in the 
popular treatise before us. 
after a brief introduction in which the decline 
of morals, manners, discipline and philosophy 
in the Roman world is well depicted, turns to 
the obscure little town of Galilee, and traces 
the course of that pacific revolution which was 
to change the whole aspect of society, and alter 
all the relations of men, from the highest rank 
to the lowest. This done, the writer proceeds to 
describe the dissolution of manners which the 
most successful preacher of the new doctrines 
in cultivated States had to encounter. “The 
causes of this,”’ he says, were various, but none 
of them, probably, were so efficient as the uni- 
versal prevalence of slavery.”” This ancient 
institution is passed under review, and its moral 
—or rather immoral—influences are carefully 
pointed out. The social evil of slavery, the 
writer says— 

“has often been objected to in modern times, but 
seldom on true grounds; -for the subject of declama- 
tion has usually been, the wrong done to the slave 
by depriving him of his liberty :—the wrong done to 
society by surrounding every family with a number 
of persons ready to minister to every evil passion, 
unable, even though reluctant, to resist the will of 
the master, and too often not even reluctant, could 
hardly fail to have the most fatal consequences as 
regarded morals: for these degraded persons were 
the nurses and companions of the children, the con- 
fidants and tools of the youths of the family. Thus 
society had a canker in its very vitals, which soon 
showed itself in every relation of life. The traftic in 
female slaves led to the most disgraceful conse- 





quences; hardened the heart, and desecrated the 
| sanctity of those domestic ties which elevate man 
above the brute. The ease with which slave labour 
could be obtained prevented all attempts to improve 
machinery, or to apply the resources of science to 
industrial purposes: the unwilling slave executed 
| his work in the coarsest manner, brought with him 
into the palaces of the more courtly Romans the 
| rade habits of the barbarian, his coarse and illiterate 
| tastes, and tinged even his lord with some of the 
grossness with which he was thus in daily juxta- 
| position. Husbandry made no advance, fur the 
| captives taken in war were usually sent to the farms, 
; and these, arrived at man’s estate in a state of savage 
ignorance, were unable to do more than execute the 
manual labour assigned them by the overseer, in the 
usual method of their own barbarous home; and 
thus, whether in the city or the country, the slave 
population was the curse of the land, and paid back, 
by the very evils incident to their condition, a righteous 
retribution for the wrongs done them.” 
In tracing this evil further, he observes on 
the feelings with which slaves were regarded 


by the higher class of writers and thinkers in | 


ancient times, — 
“ Aristoteles in treating of the duties and virtues 


children, could be said to have any; though his logic 
was sorely puzzled to find out how the nature of man, 
which seemed common to all, could be changed by 
the accidental circumstance of slavery. The general 
treatment of these persons was proportioned to this 
opinion of the philosopher: they were driven to their 
work by stripes; they were punished for neglect in 
the same way; and being degraded by the law into 
mere animals, they became such.  Pilinius him- 
self, who was so kind a master that he allowed his 
domestic slaves to acquire property, and make testa- 
mentary dispositions, which he scrupulously observed, 
complains that he obtained but negligent attendance 
{from them, and rejoices at the visit of a friend whose 
| presence might give them a motive for being more 
active. Yet this man, kind hearted enough to shrink 
from employing the usual means of obtaining prompt 
' service;—who attached himself so much to some of 

his attendants, that he was miserable at the dan- 





His first chapter, | 


of man, doubted much if either slaves, women, or ! 


gerous illness of his reader;—when employed in a 
cause, had no scruple in allowing the toriure to be 
applied in order to obtain the testimony of the 
| domestic slaves; and when seeking to obtain infor- 
mation relating to the Christian assemblies, in order 
to transmit it to the emperor, he himself ordered 
| two female slaves to be put to the torture: though 
| indeed the phrase ‘ quid esset veri et per tormenta 
queerere,’ seems to show that he thought he had gone 
| to the utmost limit of what he considered justifiable. 
Sull he did it:—the practice was ancient and legal: 
and if his own heart did at all shrixk from it, he 
never even suggested to the emperor,—so willing to 
listen to him,—that such a mode of obtaining tes- 
timony was an outrage on human nature ;—it was 
ancient and legil, and that was enough to stifle all 
whispers of human feeling.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But it would seem to have escaped the writ- 
,er’s attention that the new social doctrines 
preached at Athens and in Rome left the system 
and practice of slavery where they found it, 
Slavery, as a usage of the whole ancient world, 
had not the same points of repugnance to a 
Greek or Hebrew which it has for us in modern 
times. In the passage here cited, Aristotle 
had no thought of denying to slaves the common 
nature of man :—how could he, seeing that 
the chances of war, the perils of the sea, and 
other accidents, sometimes gave up the best and 
wisest of his countrymen to bonds? Plato, his 
master, had been bought and sold. Writing as 
a philosopher, and in the antique vein in which 
such subjects were then discussed at Athens, 
he separated from women, children and slaves 
—that is, from all persons acting under more 
or less constraint—the duties and virtues of 
free agents. What is remarkable about the 
great domestic institution of slavery is, that 
until a very recent period it was strong enough 
to compel an acknowledgment of its existence 
from reformers and innovators of every sort. 
The stern sects which arose with the Reforma- 
tion did not, or would not, at first protest against 
it. Even the Quakers, so democratic on other 
points, were not enlightened on the subject of 
slavery. The truth is, the imposing movement 
against the slave-system which so honourably 
distinguishes the present time is not built on a 
dogma—but on the educated human heart. It 
is the growth of time and intelligence,—the re- 
sult of a higher state of moral feeling. 

At a later period, when Christianity had 
begun to produce some of its fruits, and when, 
as the writer conjectures, “ the number among 
the better classes who had either openly or 
secretly embraced the doctrine of Christianity, 
was very large—probably near a half,”"—he 
favours us with a contrast between the states of 
the two societies. The account of the heathen 
population is taken from St. Cyprian, —hardl 
a fair judge, in our opinion, though his testi- 
mony is here cited as unimpeachable. If Chris- 
tians may fairly object to the stern portraiture 
of Tacitus, surely the Pagans may ask for a 
mild construction of the sentence pronounced 
against them by the Carthaginian bishop. Still, 
| after every needful abatement on the score of 
| prejudice and passion—and after much decent 
| pruning in the process of translation,—the au- 
| thor’s account of the state of society is star- 
| tling in the extreme.— 

“Imagine yourself [writes Cyprian to his friend 
Donatus] raised above the earth, and looking down 
upon it, so as to perceive what is going forward there. 

Behold the roads obstructed by bands of rob- 
bers; the sca beset with pirates; war everywhere! 
The very earth is wet with blood, and what is called 
murder when committed in private by a single indi- 
vidual, is virtue when it is done by many in public. 
Impunity being obtained not by the smallness but 
the magnitude of the offence. If you turn youreyes 
to the cities, there you will find their very greatness 
more offensive than the most wretched solitude. 
There gladiatorial shows are exhibited to gratify 
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the lust of blood. The body is nourished with the 
strongest meats and the muscles brought out into 
the fullest developement in order that the pampered 
anima! may sell his life the dearer. Man is slaugh- 
tered for the pleasure of man, and he who best knows 
how to kill is the most skilful: it is a trade—an art; 
—the crime is not only perpetrated, but it is taught. 
What can be more inhuman, and what bitterer 
thing can we say of society? . . They combat with 
beasts not as criminals, but from brute fury: sons 
behold their father, the sister sees the brother in the 
amphitheatre. . . Turn your eyes now to spec- 
tacles of another kind, not less lamentably corrupt- 
ing. In the theatre the parricitle and incest of 
antiquity ave reproduced in all their horror, lest the 
memory of any crime should wear out. . . You 
may next please your eyes with the comic actor— 
the schoolmaster of crime. * * Perhaps now 
after viewing the snares set for travellers both by 
sea and land ;—the multiplied slaughters ;—the pub- 
lic exhibitions whether cruel or indecent ; — the 
detestable scenes enacted, either in the public re- 
ceptacles of vice, or in the retirement of home, where 
the crime being more secret, is perpetrated with 
greater audacity ;—you will look to the forum and 
fancy this at least free from stain, Turn thither ;— 
you will find yet more to detest, and will turn away | 
your eyes in disgust. There, though the laws are 
engraved in brass, and hung up before the eyes of 
the public, we see those very laws broken; and in- 
nocence, even there, has no refuge. The rage of 
the contending parties knows no bounds; peace is 
broken even among the men of the toga, and the 
forum resounds with the noise of their mad disputes. 
There, too, the spear, the sword, and the executioner, 
are always ready at hand, to tear off the nails, to 
apply the rack, or the red-hot iron; and the body 
of one man is made to suffer more tortures than it 
has limbs. And who is there meantime to render 
any assistance? the patron? he prevaricates and de- 
ceives! The judge? he sells his sentence! Every 
kind of crime abounds; this man produces a sup- 
posititious will ;—that one, a false register ;—here 
children are deprived of their inheritance; there the 
property is alienated. The enemy of some one 
feigns a crime—a calumniator impleads, and a false 
witness renders him infamous. Everywhere auda- 
ciousand venal tongues assail the gui'tless with lying 
imputations ; and the really guilty escape while the 
innocent suffer. There is no fear of the laws,—none 
of the public prosecutor,—none of the judge; for he 
who can buy his acquittal has no cause of dread. 
To be innocent is a crime among criminals; for 
the bad are offended if any one refuses to imitate 
them. The laws themselves consent to guilt; and 
what is publicly done, soon begins to be considered 
lawful. What vestige of integrity, or what shame 
can exist when none remain to condemn wrong 





Against this dark background the Christian 
virtues are brought out in vivid and striking 


light. As, for example:— 

“The wholesale slaughter in the insurrection at 
Alexandria already mentioned, had the consequence 
which in such a climate it was likely to produce: 
the plague made its appearance with tremendous 
violence, and desolated the city; so that as Dio- 
nysius, the Christian bishop, writes, there were not 
so many inhabitants left of all ages, as heretofore 
could be numbered between forty and seventy. In 
this emergency the persecuted Christians forgot all 
but their Lord's precept, and were unwearied in 
their attendance on the sick ; many perishing in the 
performance of this duty by taking the infection. 
*In this way,’ says the bishop, with touching sim- 
plicity, ‘the best of the brethren departed this life ; 
some ministers, and some deacons,’ the heathens 
having abandoned their friends and relations to the 
care of the very persons whom they had been ac- 
customed to call men-haters.’ A like noble self- 
devotion was shown at Carthage when the pestilence 
which had desolated Alexandria made its appear- 
ance in that city, and,—I quote the words of a con- 
temporary,—‘all fled in horror from the contagion, 
abandoning their relations and friends as if they 
thought that by avoiding the plague any one might 
also exclude death altogether. Meanwhile the city 
was strewed with the bodies, or rather carcasses, of 
the dead, which seemed to ¢all for pity from the | 





| —eurious in itself an 


passers by, who might themselves so soon share the 
same fate: but no one cared for anything but 
mniserable pelf: no one trembled at the consideration 
of what might so soon befall him in his turn; no 
one did for another what he would have wished 
others to do for him.—The bishop hereupon called 
together his flock, and setting before them the ex- 
ample and teaching of their Lord, called on them to 
act up to it. He said, that if they took care only 
of their own people they did but what the com- 
monest feeling would dictate ;—the servant of Christ 
must do more: he must love his enemies, and pray 
for his persecutors; for God made his sun to rise, 
and his rain to fall on all alike, and he who would 
be the child of God must imitate his Father... The 
people responded to his appeal: they formed them- 
sclyes into classes, and those whose poverty pre- 
veuted them from doing more gave their personal 
attendance, while those who had property aided yet 
further:—no one quitted his post but with his life.” 
The writer does not undertake to explain the 
curious circumstance that of all the Roman 
Emperors, those who favoured, or are supposed 
to have favoured, the new sect were, with a 
few exceptions, the worst men in the imperial 
list. Tiberius, Caracalla, Philippus, Gallienus— 
we need not multiply their names—were mon- 
sters of cruelty and profligacy. This point 
ie doubt admitting of 
reasonable explanation—-deserves more attention 
than it has yet received. We remember a curious 
book written to prove that Tiberius was a Chris- 
tian,—and that, therefore, he was written down 
as an infamous and murderous tyrant by Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and other Pagan authors. The 
very rise of such an hypothesis shows that the 
fact to which we refer requires and would re- 
ward examination. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Jasper Lyle: a Tale of Kafirland. By Mrs. 
Warde, Author of ‘Five Years in Kafirland.’ 
Complete Edition. — Mrs. Warde has been in 
Kafirland,-—seen a great deal of life there,—and 
picked up much information about Hottentot 
Kraals, Dutch Boers, native warfare, and colonial 
life. But the wish to introduce everything which 
she knows, to paint all that she has seen from 
every point of view at once, to crowd in every 
possible kind of adventure, to leave nothing un- 
described and nothing unsaid, has made her book 
like an escaped nightmare—confused, tumultuous, 
and disagreeable. The present edition is a reprint,— 
intended doubtless to meet the demand for infor- 
mation about the present seat of war in Kafirland. 
Those who have read Le Vaillant’s travels may be 
able to make something out of the high-flown de- 
scriptions in which the book abounds; but those 
who have not will find the interjectional and epi- 
thetical array of clouds, and mountains, and corn- 
fields, and sterile plains disappoint their efforts to 
obtain a clear conception of the appearance of the 
country.—<As to the story itself, it is intended we 
presume to represent the conflicting interests in 
the country,—but it has fairly baffled all our skill 
to follow it. It is like so much ill-leavened, ill- 
kneaded, half-baked bread:—no one part coheres 
to the other. The action is hopelessly confused, 
and the characters are all in each other’s way. 
There is a love story, the venue of which ought to 
have been laid in some London drawing-room of 
fashionable life; and there are colonial politics, 
and a night attack on a settlement by the Kafirs, 
and a battle :—but what it is all about, the most 
patient reader must not expect to know.—All this 
is provoking, because a good book about Kafirland 
and Kafir politics would be interesting just now, 
and be received with gratitude and read with 
eagerness. Mrs, Warde has ability to have written 
such a work if she would have said simply what 
she meant, and gone to less expense in cloudy de- 
clamation and attempts after fine writing. 

‘School Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. By A. Spiers, Ph.D.—Nearly two years 
ago [see Athen. No. 1146] we gave adetailed account 
of Dr. Spiers’s larger French-English and English- 
French Dictionaries :—which, we learn, havealready 
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met with great success in France, i Pig 
in Great Britain. One of the ait aoa 
those works we stated to be, the vast amo 
invaluable information which they contained \ 
yond what is to be found elsewhere egy ially 
the explanation of new and technical terms to whi j 
the improvements of modern times have given in 
and the copious illustrations of the idiomatic fon 
ture of the two languages in the shape of ph ‘ 
and proverbs. The bulk rendered neceamary by 
such an abundance of materials is obvious! : 
drawback in a school book. Hence, Dr, S) z 
has in this single, compact, and cheap = 
comprised all the most useful points of informati : 
contained in the larger works. The abrid poe 
having been undertaken by the author himself 
comes before the public in a much more satisfactory 
shape than if it had been intrusted to other hands 
As far as our observation has extended, it seems 
fairly entitled to rank with the works on which it 
is founded, as far surpassing others of its class iy 
accuracy and in copiousness of information, Not 
merely does it contain a host of words omitted in 
even the best school dictionaries, but the meanings 
are also more numerous, more correct, and better 
arranged. The minute specification of the several 
styles to which the different senses belong, and 
the explanation of compound words generally mis. 
translated or passed over altogether, are enough to 
justify us in strongly recommending it for general 
use in schools. 
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Burton's (R. F.) ade, or the Unhappy Valley, 2 vols. 2a, el. 
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y Rev. A. Barnes, fe. Svo. 18, 6d. swd., 28, cl. ‘ 
Chambers’s Educational Course, ‘Eclogw ex Q Horatii Placsi 

Poematibus,’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Chambers’s Library for Young People, Vol. 19, ‘ History of Scot 
land,’ Ismo. 18, bds, 

Companions of my Solitude, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 6. cl. 
Conviction, a Tale, by B. Clarke, Esq. 3 vols. er. Svo. 31a. 6d. bds 
Dalzel’s Analecta Grwca Minora, by Kev. T. T. White, new edit. & 
Dickinson’s (J., M.A.) Flora of Liverpool, Svo. 58. cl. 
Early Dew upon the Tender Plant, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
England before the Norman Conquest, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cL. 
Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1-51, new edit. 78 6d., plates laid. 
Glen’s (W. ©.) Acts relating to Kelief of Poor passed im 1851, ta é¢ 
Grindrod’s (R. B., L.L.D_ ) Bacchus. new edit. Svo. 5s. el. 
Homer's Iliad, Books 1, 6, 20, and 24, with Vocabulary, by J. 


Fergusson, 12mo. ?s. ¢d bd 
Household Words, conducted by C. Dickens, Vol. 3, 8vo. 5e. 6d. el 
Jackson's (J., M.A.) Sinfulness of Little Sins, 5th edit. 3a, 6d. el, 
Jebb’s (J., D.D.) Life, by Rev. C. Forster, 3rd edit. 10s, 6d, el. 
Lady Avice, a Story of the Day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21a, el. 
Latham’s (R. G.) Man and his Migrations, fe. Svo. 58, el. 
Livy, Books 1 to 3, English Notes, by Rev. A. Fausset, 12mo, 74 id. 
Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax, corrected by Dr. Carson, 3. 
Mrs. Mathews ; or, red Mysteries, a Novel, by Mrs. Trollope, 
3 vols. er. Svo. 318. Gd. el. 
Murray’s Reading for the Rail, *The Chace, by Nimrod,’ 12mo. lz. 
Paget's (F. E.) Tales of the Village, 1 vol. new edit. 12mo, 5a. éd. cl. 
Paley’s (W.) Evidences of Christianity, new edit. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
Parlour Library, Vol. 66,* The Convict, by James,’ fe. 1s. 6d. bis. 
Paul’s(H. H.) The Young Chemist ,12mo. 1s. swd. 
Phillip’s Translation of Pharmacopa@ia Londinensis, 1851, 128. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Analysis of Scripture History, Old Test. 5th edit. 38 6d. 
Railway Library, Vols. 36 and 37, * Grant’s Scottish Cavalier,’ % 
Recollections of the Great Exhibition, 1451, 24 Views of the Interior 
of the Crystal Palace, 31. 3s. tinted, 8. 8s. coloured. é 
Robertson's History of Reign of Charles the Fifth, new edit. 18. 
Kobertson’s Works, with Life, &c. by D. Stewart, new edit. sl 142, 
Schmid’s Henry von Eichenfels, by Falck-Lebabn, 12mo, 3s. 6d. dd. 
Simmonite’s (W. J.) Prognostic Astronomer, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Smith’s (A.) Olympus, a Sketch of Classical Mythology, 38, 6d. a 
Sniith’s (D.) Dyer’s Instructor, 12mo. reduced to 15s, el. 
Smith’s (D.) Practical Dyer’s Guide, Svo, reduced to 2. 28, cl. 
Soft Showers on the Opening Bud, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Staffordshire Legend. &e. a —_ a el. oe soni 
Stepping-Stone to Biography, by a Mother, 18mo. 18. 
Strickland's (A.) Lives oO! aoe of England, new edit. Vol. 3, 12 
Tales ofa Lentce Pee — by Rev. w. z. E. Lary 
Taylor's Present of Mistress to Young Servant, new edit. 
ania (W. C.) — and Modern jadie, revised by P. J. Mac- 
ken Esq. 2nd edit. post Svo. 12s. cl. 
Thacker’s Soareer"s Annual and Stud Book, 1850-51, by Welsh, 218. 
Traveller’s Library, No. &, — Llistory of the Popes, &¢, by 
Macaulay,’ square, 18. swd. ie 
Triumph (The)-or Coming Age of Christianity, ed. by Mo , 38, 6d. 
Tyas’s Flowers and Heraldry, with col. Plates, 12s. cl., 16a mor. 
ard’s (J.) World in its Workshops, complete, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. ™ 
Warren’s Lily and the Bee, an Apologue of the Cr, stal Palace, “fl 
Webb's (Mrs) Julamerk, « Tale of the Nestorian Christians, 5. 
Wharton’s Principles of Conveyancing, with Form: &e. 8¥0. “i 
Whiting’s (W.) Rural Thoughts and Scenes, with other pee tA 
Woodward’s Familiar Introduction to Polarized Light, 2nd 
Wright's (J.) Poetry, Sacred and Profane, Svo. 108. 





( ADVERTISEMENT. ]}—NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. — The 
following was the number of Stamps issued last year (18%, 
as appears by the official lists just published.— 

* Chronicle.... 338,000, Gardeners’ Gazette ....-- 
anqpesseaepeunse am John Bi 
Express .... 
Banner.........- 
Weekly News.. 
United Service 


of Freedom... Gardeners and 
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DREAM-LAND. 


I. 
4 Palace of the Gods in Heaven 
I see, with massy towers seven, 
And walls eternal circling round ; 
Walls of gold and towers of white 
Guarding the enchanted ground,— 
Mystically yast and bright ! 
I see the towers, crystal cold ! 
I see the long walls, hot with gold, 
That burn athwart the marvellous day 
Of their self-begotten sheen, 
Star-like, sphered in their own ray ; 
And the hollows in between 
The terrace-walks and pillars light, 
Where the shades of floating domes 
Kindle into purple glooms, 
Dark with deepness infinite,— 
Chasms of a lustrous night ! 


II. 
A City of the Gods o’erhead ! 

A City walled and ramparted ! 

And on the ramparts, hushed and holy, 
Sentinel angels come and go, 

Moving softly, moving slowly, 

Moving ever, to and fro: 

And their feet, like snow on snow, 

Fall for aye, and make no sound ; 

Yet the smooth and spheral round 

Into which their legions flow 

Weaves a music more profound 

Than music of the world below. 


Between those lucid domes and towers 
The sacred air is clear and still ; 

And, in their pomp of lordly will, 

I see the old celestial Powers ;— 
Crowned regalities of Heaven, 

Girt with involutions seven 

Of the snake with sleepless eye, 
Self-begot Eternity. 

I see them in the distance far, 

Each one sitting on a star :—~ 

And each star, for ever turning 

Round its centre, speeds and glows, 
With a heart of inward burning 

Under the divine repose 

Of the Gods who sit in state, 

And whose lips, half gloomed with Fate, 
Utter laws that regulate 

In the harmonies of Love 


The worlds that on their swift strength go, 


And the steadfast heavens above, 
And the shifting clouds below ; 

And the solemn alternations 

Of the waves of Dark and Light 

Over all the planet-nations 

In their pre-appointed stations, 
Shared between the Day and Night ; 
And the four-fold seasons, ranging 
Through flame-sudden bursts of Spring. 
Flushed Summer, rioting, 

And brown Autumn, slowly changing 
Into Winter heavy of wing ; 

And the old gigantic laughter 

Of the tempests ; and the calm, 

Older still, that cometh after, 

Like a long, inaudible psalm ; 

Birth, and Death, and endless Being, 
And the soul's interior seeing : 


‘Trooping of the stately years ; 


e great system’s slow revealing, 
And the balance of all things, wheeling 
With the wheeling of the spheres. 


ie 
Those golden walls grow faint and grey. 
Falter, and lapse in shapeless gloom : 
Like mists in wind, they pass away, 
And leave me in my little room, 
Sitting before the glimmering fire. 
My spiritual wings expire, 
And, drooping earthward, I behold 
Familiar objects, loved of old, 
Dream-like in the dreamy light ; 
alf-seen faces, dusky white, 
And lustrous, large, black-wooded chairs, 
Reddening, like an eye that glares 
ithin a cavern, steady and bright ; 
And books in their ascending layers 
shelves, to ordered posts assigned,— 
Strata of up-heaved mind, 
Out of which the orb of thought 
from age to age, been wrought ; 
And the souls of poets wise, 
king from their effigies 
-browed and large-sighted all) 
intellectual wall ; 
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And, those lofty shapes beside, 
Prints, from masters deified, 

Of enchanted palaces, 

Oceans, shores, primeval glooms, 
Weedy solitudes of trees, 

Islands in the flat, far seas, 
Temples, ruins, streets, and tombs. 


Our sleeping visions, waking dreams, 

Receive their shape and hue from what 

Surrounds our life: the soul cannot 

Transgress its fateful boundary streams. 

Therefore, the pageants which elate 

The poet in his kindling mood 

Are natural truths, more sublimate, 

By his own inward light imbued, 

Like grey clouds tinctured by the sun. 

And thus the spirit which has run 

About the haunted mountain tops, 

And scaled the peaks of morning, drops 

To shady sleep on quiet ground ; 

As birds, that high in air are found, 

Turn to earth for evening rest, 

And fold their wings in narrow bound— 

The still, small heaven of their nest. 
Epuunp OLLIER. 





GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 

On the second or third day of the present 
month, as most of our readers by this time know, 
a copy of a Sydney newspaper (the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald), of the 20th of May last, reached 
London, vid Singapore, by the India mail. This 
newspaper contained an extract from another Aus- 
tralian local newspaper,—the Bathurst Free Press, 
a publication now heard of we dare say for the first 
time beyond the limits of its circle or its colony,— 
with reference to an alleged discovery of abundant 
supplies of gold in what is called in New South 
Wales the Bathurst district. Rumours of the 
same kind had already, from time to time, 
since the raging of the Californian fever, arisen, 
and disappeared :—and there was, in the first 
instance, a disposition to look on this piece of 
news as an ingenious joke,—or at most as a vigor- 
ous effort of the Australian imagination excited by 
some very slender groundwork of fact. We must 
say for ourselves that this was not the interpreta- 
tion which seemed to be justified by the evidence 
at hand; and further intelligence from Sydney goes 
far to confirm the correctness of this impression. 
It seems to be very probable that the number of 
the Bathurst Free Press of the 17th of May, 1851, 
will become an important and curious historical 
document, as containing the first public announce- 
ment of a discovery which, according to all ap- 
pearance, will exert a most powerful influence on 
the future progress and character of the Polynesian 
communities. 

The district of Bathurst is described as lying at 
the foot of the Blue Mountains, about a hundred 
miles from Sydney; and, of course, all the loose 
population of the New South Wales colony were 
precipitating themselves without hesitation or fore- 
thought upon what may be called the ‘‘proclaimed 
county.” The town of Bathurst itself is said to 
be almost deserted. Sailors run away from the 
ships in Sydney harbour,—mining caravans are in 
course of collection at Melbourne and the other 
littoral settlements, —Governors and Colonial Secre- 
taries are busy with regulations and decrees,—large 
sheep farmers begin to fear that the men who 
should have sheared their flocks will be sacrificing 
their lives to hunger, cold and avarice in the re- 
cesses of the gold region ;—and, in a single phrase, 
the greater part of the Australian community are 
described as suddenly overwhelmed by impetuous 
impulses of astonishment, joy, apprehension and 
cupidity. 

This is the outline. Further and more circum- 
stantial accounts will no doubt enable us to fill in 
the details by-and-bye. We seem to know enough, 
however, and with sufficient certainty, to be jus- 
tified in looking seriously at the requirements of 
the new state of things. It is certain, perhaps, 
that the first effect of the gold discoveries will be, 
to doa great deal of harm to most of the people 
and interests connected with Australia ;—and it is 
also as certain that, sooner or later, the good will 
vastly preponderate over the evil. Australia has 
an infinite advantage over California in possessing 


a settled an! responsible government. If licence 
and rapine prevail at the mines, the Governor of 
New South Wales can be impeached and punished, 
The people of this country also will not forget to 
look to the Imperial Government for effectual 
interference under circumstances so new and cri- 
tical. This is precisely one of those cases where 
vigorous action at once is worth a world of ela- 
borate procrastination. There will be no delay in 
the developement of violence and confusion in the 
Bathurst Valley if an adequate force for the main- 
tenance of order be not there provided. In one 
respect it is agreed on all hands that our duty is 
clear and imperative; namely, as concerns the 
establishment at once of a line of postal steamers 
direct from a Channel port to Sydney. The Admi- 
ralty and the Exchequer have bandied this question 
backwards and forwards between them for the last 
three or four years,—and we shall be exceedingly 
fortunate if we do not find serious mischief to 
arise at last from a delay which is quite indefen- 
sible. The first things to be done, therefore, seem 
to be, the instalment of a vigorous executive in the 
centre of the mines, and the immediate establish- 
mentof rapid and frequent communications between 
Australia and this country. 

One of the earliest beneficial effects of the new 
discovery will be, to stop entirely the emigration 
(of about 3,000 souls a year) from Australia and 
New Zealand to California ; but on the other hand, 
we must reckon on the influx into Australia of 
a torrent of desperadoes from North and South 
America and from all those islands in the Pacific 
where European stragglers are known to abound. 

There is then the question of emigration from 
this country. We have for the last two or three 
years sent off about 30,000 per annum emigrants of 
all kinds to the Polynesian group. An emigration 
even of that volume was decidedly below the require- 
ments of the colonies :—it will now, in all proba- 
bility, be more inadequate. The correction of 
the inadequacy, however, must remain entirely 
in the hands of those who have an interest in 
removing it; and it is rather to be apprehended 
that mischief may arise from the haste in which 
new and extensive measures of emigration will be 
undertaken than from any insufficiency of enter- 
prise or resources in this country. We may assure 
ourselves, however, that if the gold discoveries 
prove to be of the importance which is assigned to 
them, they will in the end confer great bene- 
fits, indirectly at least, on both Australia and 
this country. As regards Australia, they will 
attract to its shores a population suited by num- 
bers and character to civilise a new continent, 
—and as regards this country, they will expand 
and quicken that current of emigration which at 
the present time is the most practical measure of 
relief suited to the disorders of our social state. 
—wWe say nothing at present of the effect of the 
increased quantity of gold on the value of that 
metal in the markets of the world. There will be 
plenty of time to examine that infinite logomachy 
when we shall have dealt with some of the more 
immediate exigencies that press upon us. 


The natural formation of gold has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion,—and no small amount of 
error has been promulgated as to the mode of its 
occurrence. This being the case, we deem it im- 
portant to give, briefly, the best obtainable infor- 
mation on this point. 

Nearly all the gold of commerce is obtained from 
the sands and gravels which have been produced 
by the disintegration of the primary mountains, 
during vast periods of time, and spread out over 
the surface of the country,—deposited in valleys or 
diffused over the beds of rivers, at a greater or less 
distance from the original hills according as the 
action of winter torrents or occasional floods has 
been more or less powerful. In this country we 
find gold disseminated with tin in the ‘stream 
works” of Cornwall ; and at Carnon, near Truro, 
some pieces of gold as large as hazel nuts have 
been found. In Wales the Romans worked gold 
mines, the remains of which still exist ; and in 
Merionethshire some considerable quantity of gold 
has been ‘“ mined” from a quartz vein withio the 
last few years. The gold streams of Wicklow are 
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well known ; and are now referred to only for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the fact that 
gold is always mixed with the debris of the older 
rocks, or found associated with them. The native 
rock of this precious metal is either quartz or a very 
quartzose one. It is sometimes found in clay, 
slate and limestone,—-but far less frequently than 
in the quartz veins which are found running 
through the granitic, the porphyritic, and the 
metamorphic rocks. These conditions will be found 
to prevail in the gold districts of the Ural Moun- 
tains,—and also in California and in Mexico. 

It is, from existing evidence, fair to infer that 
the gold has originally existed either in veins or 
disseminated through the mass of the rock,—and 
that it has been a comparatively superficial forma 
tion. Hence, with the earliest disintegration of 
the face of the hills, under the operation of atmo- 
spheric causes principally, the gold has been broken 
out,—and, with the debris, borne by waters to- 
wards the lower grounds :—its high specific gravity 
preventing it from being carried so far from its 
source as the lighter materials of which the rock is 
composed. 

The Bathurst District lies on the western side of 
the Blue Mountains :—a range which comprehends 
among its rock formations a great variety of the 
crystalline or unstratified rocks,—as, granite (both 
the porphyritic and common kinds), sienite, quartz 
rock, serpentine, and eurite. Mica slate and sili- 
ceous slates form also a portion of the stratified 
rocks. This very extensive Alpine range stretches 
from the northern shore of Australia to the southern 
shores of Van Diemen’s Land; and through its 
whole length the same geological conditions pre- 
vail. These bear a striking resemblance to those 
observed in the Uralian Mountains and in the 
ranges of California. That the natural conditions 
for the production of gold exist here are therefore 
certain :—and from the fact that gold has been 
found, it need not be doubted that it is an auriferous 
district. It should, however, not be forgotten that 
the success of any enterprise in search of the 
buried treasure must depend on the quantity raised | 
by a given amount of labour. In the process of | 
gold washing this labour is often excessive. As an | 
example, we have the following facts given by the | 
Imperial Mining Institute of Russia.—The auri- 
ferous sands of the mines of Yegoro-Kankrniski 

ce twelve ounces troy of gold in every 140 tons, 
—those of Toulubinsk the same quantity in every 
190 tons,—while in the mines of Marynisk no less 
® quantity than 213 tons of refuse have to be re- 
moved by washing to obtain a pound troy of the 
precious gold. 

Other metals—as, iron, platinum, palladium, and 
silver—are often associated with gold; and we have 
some examples of an auriferous sulphuret of copper 
and iron. Gold is, however, usually found in a 
state of comparative purity. The gold mines 
worked on the quartz lode, or through the rocks 
in which it bas been disseminated, are rarely pro- 
fitable. The mines of Gongo Soco, in Brazil, and 
some others in that country and in Mexico, have 
been extensively worked on the vein or lode,—but 
they have failed to be profitable speculations. The 
value of gold is so great, that the report of a mine 
of this material speedily creates a mania for gold- 
mining;—but it should never be forgotten that 
from the days when the Scythians worked the 
mines of Northern Asia to the present time, a 
gold-seeking population has ever been a degraded 
one,—and that the discovery of gold has almost 
always been the least profitable of any description 
of mining in which human industry has been ex- 
erted. These remarks are made only as cautions 
to the over-sanguine,—and as warnings to those 
whose duty it is to establish the guarantees for 
civilization on the field of the new discovery, that 
it may yield the largest amount of the good and 
the least amount of the evils incident to discoveries 
of its kind. 








THE RAINS IN THE UPPER NILE BASIN. 
Your Report of the proceedings of the British 
Association at Ipswich, in July last (ante, p. 755], 
comprises an abstract of ‘A Summary of Recent 





Nilotic Discovery’ read by me before the Section 
of hy and Ethnology, wherein allusion was 


made to Dr. Knoblecher’s exploration of the Upper 
Nile, as far as 4° 9’ N. lat., and to the fact of his 
having there found the river to be rising on the 
16th of January 1850,—‘“‘ which he considered as 
a consequence of the rainy season having set in in 
districts much further south.” My ‘Summary’ is 
now on the point of being printed in extenso in the 
Philosophical Magazine for October, with an Ap- 
ndix showing that the phenomenon observed by 
Dr. Knoblecher could not have been caused by the 
setting in of the regular rainy season, either north 
or south of the equator; and as that Appendix was 
not read at Ipswich, I now beg leave to send you 
an abstract of it, with the request that you will 
give it publicity in the columns of the Atheneum. 

On the Abessinian plateau, north of the 9th 
parallel of north latitude, the rains begin about 
the middle of June and last till the middle of Sep- 
tember. In the Equatorial regions within five 
degrees on either side of the Line, they set in 
nearly three months earlier, that is to say, at the 
end of March or the beginning of April, and they 
last till the end of June or the beginning of July. 

But there is also generally within the Tropics a 
second rainy season, of more irregular occurrence 
and of shorter duration. In Southern Abessinia 
this usually occurs in February, and lasts through- 
out the entire month, or thereabouts. In the 
Equatorial regions south of the Line it commences 
towards the end of November, “in the middle of 
the dry season,” and continues through December ; 
and, by analogy (for we have not any direct evi- 
dence on this point), the same is most probably 
the case to the north of the Line likewise. 

Tt would seem, then, that the increase of the 
Nile observed by Dr. Knoblecher, was caused by 
‘the latter rain” in the Equatorial regions of 
Eastern Africa, whether north or south of the Line. 

In Lower Egypt, precisely at the period of the 
regular Equatorial rains,—namely, during the 
months of April, May and June,—the waters of 
the Nile are at their lowest. Towards the end of 
June the river begins to rise; and its increase 
continues three months, till about the autumnal 
equinox, when it again gradually falls. The 
abnormal and momentary rise of the Nile occa- 
sionally observed at Cairo,—as for instance in 
May, 1843,—appears to be solely attributable to 
the fall of rain in the eastern mountains of Egypt 
and Nubia. Iam, &c., CHARLES BEKE. 

Sept. 22. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE regret to have to tell our readers that we 
have no further information for them on the sub- 
ject of the probability of Capt. Penny’s return into 
the Arctic Seas during the present season. The 
Lords of the Admiralty are, we hear, deliberating : 
—which, we take it, is just about the least appro- 
priate thing that under the circumstances they 
could possibly do. A few days more of delibera- 
tion,—and the question will probably be settled 
against a measure which every consideration 30 
imperatively demands even though they should 
decide for it. There is not an hour to lose if 
this last chance is to be tried. Everything that 
we hear increases our surprise that Capt. Austin 
should have turned homewards without seeking 
the lost seamen in the Wellington Channel after 
he had traced them to its door. So far as we can 
learn, this surprise is shared by all who are espe- 
cially qualified to give an opinion on the subject. 
That we should have to discuss at all the question 
of sending back at once a steamer to do now if 
possible what Capt. Austin left undone, is the 
most significant commentary on the extraordinary 
proceeding of a commander who, having just scented 
his quarry, contented himself with coming home 
to tell us so. We hope that no desire to justify 
an officer of whose good intentions they are con- 
vinced—any more than a notion of economy where 
so much cost has been already incurred—will in- 
duce the Admiralty to hesitate until the last 
chance—if chance yet remain—is lost. The public, 
we repeat, will never be satisfied until this Chan- 
nel shall have been explored. The possibility that 
the yet living Expedition is entangled somewhere 
in its waters makes the idea of procrastination 
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more dreary solution awaits us, it is time that 
ae have a question which h ee ane tat te 
the public mind solved, now that the 

visibly at hand. Capt. Austin sighted. the § Shing 
and then came home, without asking for ee 
—It is scarcely worth stating here that the articles 
found by Capt. Penny have been formally auth, les 
ticated as belonging to the Franklin Expedition 
because the question of identification had has 
already settled beyond the possibility of a doubt 
But we may mention that since we wrote last 
week, we have seen a friend of Sir John Frank 
lin’s, who accompanied him some way on that last 
voyage the mystery of which has to be cleared 
and took leave of him at sea ;—and we have ie 
positive assurance that Sir John Franklin ex. 
pressed to him a fixed intention of seckin the 
North-west passage through the intricacies of the 
Wellington Channel. 

Ever since the departure of the African migsi 
composed of Drs. Barth and Overweg, “i 
Richardson, and their companions—we have k t 
our readers, by means of the letters of the travellers 
communicated to us, acquainted with the particulars 
of their progress. Our last accounts [see ante 
p- 833] were dated in November of last year; and 
left the travellers in the kingdom of Air,—all well. 
—Our next record is a melancholy one,—and we 
give it in the words of the Malta Times.—“TIt ig 
with deep regret that we have to announce the 
death of Mr. James Richardson, the enterprising 
African traveller. This melancholy event took 
place, on the 4th of March last, at a small village 
called Ungurutua, six days distant from Kouka, 
the capital of Bornou. Early in January he and 
the companions of his mission, Drs. Barth and 
Overweg, arrived at the immense plain of Damer. 
gou; where, after remaining a few days, they 
separated :—Dr. Barth proceeding to Kann, Dr. 
Overweg to Guber, and Mm Richardson taking 
the direct route to Kouka by Zindar. There, it 
would seem, his strength began to give way; ani 
before he had arrived twelve days’ distance from 
Kouka he became seriously ill, —suffering much fron 
the oppressive heat of the sun. Having reached 
large town called Kangarrua, he halted for three 
days ;—and feeling himself rather refreshed, he 
renewed his journey. After two days’ more travel: 
ling, during which his weakness greatly increased, 
they arrived at the Waddy Mellaha. Leaving this 
place on the 3rd of March, they reached in two 
hours the village of Ungurutua:—when Mr. 
Richardson became so weak that he was unable to 
proceed. In the evening he took a little food and 
tried to sleep,—but became very restless, and left 
his tent supported by his servant. He then took 
some tea, and threw himself again on his bed,— 
but did not sleep. His attendants having made 
some coffee, he asked for a cup,—but had not 
strength to hold it. He repeated several times, 
‘T have no strength ;—and after having pronounced 
the name of his wife, sighed deeply, and expired 
without a struggle about two hours after midnight. 
Early in the morning, the body, wrapped in linen 
and covered with a carpet, was borne to a grave, 
which was dug four feet deep under the shade ofa 
large tree close to the village, followed by all the 
principal Sheiks and people of the distriet—The 
Sultan of Bornou has given orders that all respect 
and honour shall be paid to the grave of the ill 
fated British traveller.” 

The Oxford papers report the death of Dr. John 
Kidd, of Christchurch, Regius Professor of Medi 
cine, Tomline’s Prelector of Anatomy, Aldrichian 
Professor of Anatomy, and Radcliffe’s Librarian, 
in that University. ‘ 

A correspondent—with whose means of infor- 
mation on the subject we are well acquainted— 
writes to corroborate some of the statements which 
were made by us last week on the subject of the 
treaty of international copyright now pe he 
between England and France. The treaty, » 
says, which M. Baroche has pledged himeelf 
accomplish so far as his efforts may suffice for } 
purpose, originated with M. de Tocqueville dung 
the short time that he occupied the ministry 
Foreign Affairs.—The proposal in the eo 
of the Institute of France to extend the applicat 


as 80 long occupied 





something painful to contemplate :—and if even a 


of the treaty to works already published was dve ‘s 
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= + Our correspondent adds, that by the 
Losin eit now stands, Copyright works are 
- protected also from translation for a limited 
whe hich he believes to be three years.—‘“‘ I 
pete,” he adds, “with much regret, that 
trast is striking and painful between the 
attitudes assumed on this question by the 
‘hers of France and those of England. While 
plishers of France, waiving the claim of 
iprocity in @ ‘matter which they conceive to 
—_ the morality of a nation, have demanded 
vies Government an immediate general asser- 
tion of the inviolability of foreign literary pro- 
in France,—the English publishers were, as 
pty rmant bas hinted, found by those who 
7” them from this side of the water toler- 
ably indifferent to the whole matter 80 far as it 
yas @ question of general right—and impression- 
ibe only within the circle of their own interests.” 
_If this be so, the English authors—who are the 
amongst us really interested — must be 
wmtented to hope that the morality of the case, 
wd the dignified attitude taken by the French 
i in illustration of it, may have their 
weight with Lord Palmerston,—and that they may 
owe to sound statesmanship what the mere trading 
rit is little concerned to assist in procuring for 


We see it stated that Lord John Russell, while 
inattendance on the Queen at Holyrood, has writ- 
in to announce to Prof. Wilson that his name is 

on the pension list for an annual sum of 
3901. As Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and as the author of a 
large body of beautiful writing, we willingly recog- 
tie the claims of Mr. Wilson to a place among 
the eminent men of his day and to any of the 
nodes of expression by which genius is recognized. 
But we confess we should have had more pleasure 
inthis proof of Lord John Russell’s disinterested- 
new if Prof. Wilson’s name had never been asso- 
cated with that of ‘‘ Christopher North” of Black- 
wwd's Magazine.—We see also that the friends of 
the “ Ettrick Shepherd” are exerting themselves 
toobtain a pension from the Government for the 
's widow :—who has maintained herself and 
dlucated her children since her husband’s death— 
ww some twelve years since—and is, we are 
given to understand, no longer able to do so. 
letters have been addressed by Lord Palmer- 
son—as well as from the Colonial Office—to the 
various British Consuls abroad, requesting their 
cooperation in the collection of data towards a 
theory of storms,—as proposed by Col. Reid. 
“Col. Reid,” says the letter of the Minister, “ has 
aggested that such observations could be easily 
mdeand recorded by captains of ports, masters 
lighthouses, harbour-masters, and others, whose 
ional pursuits naturally lead them to be 
tmstant observers of atmospherical phenomena. 
The inclosures in Col. Reid’s letter will more fully 
point out the manner in which information on 
te subject of storms may be collected. I have 
weonlingly to instruct you to use your best endea- 
Yours to procure such information on this impor- 
wt subject; and you will transmit to me half- 
yerly an abstract of the information you may 
lave obtained, with such remarks as may suggest 
temeelves to you. If you can add diagrams to 
the tracks of any remarkable storms, it 
wold greatly add to the value of your reports. 
4s it is of importance to circulate as widely as 
faible information as to storm tracks, you should 
®eourage the publication of such information in 
¥spapers and periodical works.” 
The Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society 
‘eld its annual meeting during the present month 
ham, under the able management of Sir 
hn Boilean and Mr. Harrod,—two gentlemen 
mimately connected with the Archeological Insti- 
ite during the best period of itsexistence. The local 
and our own correspondents speak well of 
meeting. The excursions included Castleacre, 
gh Camp and Church, and Oxburgh 
Thi, the moated and embattled mansion of Sir 
Bedingfield. The principal paper, having 
youre & local as well as a general interest, was, 

: bunt of Queen Elizabeth when, as Princess, 

the reign of her Sister, she was under the cus- 








Rev. Mr. Manning, to whom the Society was in- 
debted for the paper, derives his materials from 
Sir Henry’s own copy of the letters which passed 
between himself and the Privy Council of the 
Queen. They are new, and of value as giving the 
Roman Catholic side of the question in opposition 
to Fox’s account on the Protestant side. 

Our readers know that three years since the 
Directors of the East India Company engaged Mr. 
Fortune to proceed to the northern coasts of China 
in order to obtain the best kinds of tea plant,—to 
make inquiries respecting the different kinds of 
manufacture,—and, if possible, to engage some ma- 
nufacturers acquainted with the processes employed 
on the teas of commerce to-return with him to 
China. Of Mr. Fortune’s proceedings in the pro- 
gress of that mission many particulars have from 
time to time appeared in our columns. A corre- 
spondent of the Times, referring to the matter 
generally, says:—‘‘ Mr. Fortune seems to have 
been very successful in his mission; as he has con- 
tinued to send seeds and tea-plants to India from 
the northern parts of China,—and private letters 
mention that, in addition to the 8,000 previously 
sent from the black tea and green tea districts of 
China, he has returned to India,—indeed had arriv- 





ed at the tea nurseries in the Himalayas,—bringing 
with him above 12,000 living plants, and a vast 
number of seeds in a germinating state ; so that | 
with these and their produce, the whole of the | 
north-western hills and the Kohistan of the Punjab 
may be planted in a comparatively short period 
of time. Mr. Fortune had also succeeded in bring- 
ing with him eight more manufacturers of tea from 
the above districts; and is reported to have said | 
that the vegetation of the tea nurseries bears a strik- | 
ing resemblance to that of the China tea-hills,— | 
that the rocksand soil are identical,—and that the 
nurseries on the sides of sloping hills, as at Paoree 
and near Almorah, were most healthy, and full 
of vigorous-looking plants. There can be no doubt, 
then, of as complete success as was long since an- 
ticipated by the supporters of the experiment.” 

he Paris papers announce the death, at the age | 
of seventy-six, of M. J. R. Dubois,—Director suc- 
cessiveiy of the Gaité, the Porte-Saint-Martin, and 
the Opéra, under the Restoration,—and author of 
a great variety of pieces played in the different 
theatres of Paris thirty or forty years ago.—From 
Strasburg is reported the death of Prof. Hullin, 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters, in that city. 

This week, the artists of Belgium, grateful for | 
the calm amid which they have been living while 
all Europe was rocking in the revolutionary tem- 
pest—and for the steady progress and develope- 
ment amongst them in that moral atmosphere of | 
all that constitutes the essential greatness of a 
people,—have been celebrating the twenty-first | 
anniversary of their national independence by a | 
series of fétes offered to their King,—and to which, , 
in that spirit of hospitable interchange that has | 
sprung up among nations, they have invited cer- 
tain members of the English press. The fétes were 
to continue four days,—beginning on Tuesday last; 
and for the ball which took place on Wednesday 
a room capable of containing five or six thousand | 
persons has been erected, at the cost of the artists, 
on a piece of ground adjoining the Palace,—and | 
decorated by their own hands with works which | 
the Belgian papers describe as worthy of the repu- 
tation of the descendants of the great Flemish | 
masters. In fact, this Artists’ Palace is spoken of | 
as unique of its kind,—and worthy of the occasion | 
which it is born to illustrate. 

We gave not many weeks ago [see ante, p. 881], 
an account of the many and important documents | 
relating to the history of the Thirty Years’ War 
which M. Dudik, commissioned by the Govern- 
ment of Austria to search the libraries of Sweden 
for material of the kind, had discovered in those 
of Stockholm and that of the University of Upsal. 
An accident has added in Hanover to this collec- 
tion of valuable contributions towards a clearer 
understanding of the period to which they relate. 
The Councillor of State M. Werlhoff, while en- 
gaged in an examination and arrangement of the 
archives of the old Aulic Chamber at Celle, disco- 
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| of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq. 





vered a chest filled with the Correspondence of the 





Duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg. The papers come 
down as far as the second battle of Breitenfield, 
won in 1642 by the Swedes; and are said to 
include drafts of letters written by the Duke 
himself, and autograph letters addressed to him by 
the most eminent personages who took part in the 
events of the war in question—Gustavus Adol- 
phus amongst the rest.—M. Werlhoff has applied 
to Government for permission to publish the most 
interesting of these letters. 


: ENGLISH ART.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the 
Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall 
comprising, amongst other importaat works, CHUICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Koberts, R.A. Stam- 
field, K.A., Webster, R.A.. Landseer, R.A., ‘Hart, K.A., Creswick, 
R. A., John Martin, K.C., Copley Fielding, Cattermole, John Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A.. Ward, A. -» Egg, A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Goodall, &c. Open daily 
from Ten till dusk.—Admi-sion, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sea, 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Bast. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing 
Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon. 
Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, “The Taf 
Mehal,” the exterior by mooulight, the beautiful gateway, an 

gorgeous interior, is exhibited daily, at Twelve, three, and Eight 
o'clock (immediately preceded by the CRYSTAL PALACE as a 
WINTER GARDEN).— Admission, ls., 2s. 6d. and 3, 
half-an-hour before each representation. 


open 


The GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND, 8ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
by Messrs. Bartlett and Beverly.—An entire section of this 
grand SERIES of PICTURES is devoted to the Holy City, 
with its solemn and interesting associations, includin, ETH- 

NY, J of OLIVES, GARDEN of GETHSEMANE 
VALLEY of JEHOSHAPHAT, POOL of SILOAM, MOUNT 

N’s TEMPLE, JEWs’ PLACE of 
WAILING, and the HOLY SEPULCHRE,—with Magnificent 
Views of JERUSALEM. and accompanied by GRAND SACRED 
VOCAL MUSIC. DAILY. at Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. 
—Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s; Stalls, 2s, 6d. 
ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


The last Weck. 
GREAT DIORAMA of the CITIES and SCENERY of 
EUROPE will LEAVE LONDON in a few weeks, at the close 
of the Great Exhibition.— MR. CHARLES MAKSHALL’S 


GRAND TOUR THROUGH EURO!E presents extensive 


| PANORAMAS of the CITIES of EUROPE; Magnificent Sce- 


nery of the Danube, Italy, Rome and Venice, through Switzer- 
land, down the picturesque Khine, and home, the white cliffs 
of Britain.—Tourist’s Gallery, Leicester Square.—Admission, 14. 5 
Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Stalls, 3s.—Daily, at Twelve, Three and Bi 
o'clock. Doors open half-an-hour previous to each Exhibition. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TLON.—The PRESENT LEC ES a 
on the Application of IRON STEE / 

TURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, now exhibitin 

CRYSTAL PALACE; and by Dr. Kachhoffner on the ELECTRO 
METALLIC. DEPO*sITS there, illustrated by a SPLENDID 
SERIES Messrs. Elkington’s SPECIMENS.—The Exhibition 





| of the OXY-HYPRUGEN MICROSCOPE, magnifying objects 
| upwards of 100,000 times their anon ae great ec nomy of 


COOKING by GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the HISTORY 
i sq., with Vocal Iilus- 

trations.—A SERIES of SPLENDID DISSULVING V ; 

DIVEK and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.— Admission, 18.; Sch 


Half-price.— Open daily from half-past Ten till Five,and every 


| evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
Fr. Botanical, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


The Temple: an Essay on the Forms of the Ark, the 
Tabernacle, and the Temple of Jerusalem. By 
Edward Charles Hakewill, Architect. 

Tue descriptions contained in Holy Writ and in 

Josephus of the successive temples of Jerusalem 

afford such ample materials for speculative inves- 

tigation, that the labour of determining the styles 
of architecture employed in the different structures 
seems endless ; for numerous as have been the ex- 
aminations into the subject, no entirely satisfactory 


| theory has hitherto been established. Yet, not- 


withstanding these failures in arriving at any con- 
clusive result, they have produced so little effect 
in arresting the progress of research, that fresh 
aspirants are constantly undertaking the solution 
of the problem. The latest of these is the author 
before us :—and he has the merit of broaching a 
theory at once novel, ingenious, and plausible in 
its main features, though it will scarcely be found 
tenable throughout. 

Mr. Hakewill’s theory is, that THE ARK was 
THE GREAT ARCHETYPE OF ALL SACRED EDIFICES :— 
and in confirmation of this idea, he endeavours to 
prove by comparison and measurement that the 
proportions and forms of the Ark, of the Taber- 
nacle, and of the Temple of Jerusalem were iden- 
tical ; and that they not only correspond with the 
forms of Classic Architecture,—but further, that 
these forms were as universally used in the Temple 
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Architecture ofthe Mosaic dispensation as was the 
Gothic for the same purpose during the Christian 
dispensation. He points out as a fact which 
should not be overlooked, that when the ancients 
desired to erect the grandest temples, and to exceed 
the limits of those which had preceded them, the 
ancient proportions of the boundary line were never 
lost sight of :—and the several examples which he 
cites strongly corroborate the inference that both 
Jewish and Greek temples had one common arche- 
type, both flowing through the Tabernacle, or 
wooden temples, from the Ark. In elucidation of 
his theory, Mr. Hakewill gives a very careful 
analysis of the construction of the Ark,—followed 
by an elaborate description of the Tabernacle,— 
and concluding with a detailed account of the 
Temple and its various restorations. Our limits 
allow only a brief outline of this gradual deve- 
Jopement of his views. 

As neither the number nor the size of the rooms 
in the Ark is mentioned, Mr. Hakewill infers 
that, by analogy with the Tabernacle, they formed 
a continuous passage between the outer and the 
inner wall all round,—that the basement was con- 
structed so as to enable it to float on the water,— 
that the upper compartment formed the roof,—and 
that the centre space was left for habitation :— 
there being thus on either side, as well as above 
and below, a distinct chamber between the ex- 
ternal world and the inmates of the Ark. In ex- 
planation of the extraordinary length of the Ark, 
being adverse to his theory, and quite at variance 
with the average proportions of the temples of 
antiquity,—which is, generally, that the length 
should be twice the width, whereas the length of 
the Ark is exactly six times its width, forming in 
reality a triple temple, each division of which had 
the proportion of a single temple,—Mr. Hakewill 

A The Tabernacle made by Moses was twice its breadth ; 
the Temple built by Solomon was also twice its breadth; 
and the universal practice of antiquity is in accordance with 
this rule. But in the two instances above mentioned there 
is another very curious coincidence, not only that their pro- 
portion is similar, but that in actual dimensions they eoin- 
cide with each other, as well as with many of the heathen 
temp!'es; and that these dimensions, as regards the breadth 
of the Tabernacle and the height and breadth of Solomon's 
Temple, are the same as of the Ark, viz., fifty cubits wide 
and thirty cubits high, leaving the whole excess of size to 
be in the length, which is exactly three times ; the Temple 
of Solomon being one hundred cubits long, the Tabernacle 
one hundred cubits, and the Ark three hundred. We have 
therefore, in plan, a triple Temple, or three Temples p'aced 
end to end; a peculiarity of form not required by necessity 
of construction, or convenience, or strength,—rather per- 
‘haps opposed to these; while its exact relative proportion 
with the two subsequent Temples, each built by Divine 
authority and Divine inspiration, leaves no room for doubt 
that this peculiarity was not accidental, not witlfout an 
object.” 

The door in the side of the Ark presents another 
feature opposed to the idea that the Ark had 
formed a type of the ancient temples, if we only 
consider temples of the Mosaic dispensation ; but 
when we extend our view, and take in the temples 
of the third or Christian dispensation, Mr. Hake- 
will sees in the Ark as a triple temple a type of 
the Christian church, and in the door in the side 
of the Ark a striking corroboration of his theory,— 
as scarcely any Christian temple can be found that 
has not its entrance at the side. In reference to 
the window mentioned in Genesis vi. 16, Mr. 
Hakewill argues, with a fair show of reason, that 
an internal light is meant, instead of a light from 
without. The word any, Zohar, which in this sole 
inst is translated ‘‘ window,” is derived from 
the Chaldee root »m, signifying to burn or shine; 
and in the only two other cases where it occurs in the 
Bible—Dan. xii. 3, Ezekiel viii. 2—it is rendered 
*‘brightness”,—whereas the word pbn, Hhalon, 
which occurs Gen. viii. 6, signifies hole, or window. 
It is-so translated in other parts of the sacred 
volume, and doubtless meant an opening made by 
Noah in the Ark,—as Mr. Hakewill surmises, for 
the “‘ express purpose of letting forth the dove and 
raven.” Pursuing his argument, he asserts that 
it would be ‘contrary to all analogy with the 
ancient temples that the Ark should have a win- 
dow ; they were all dark from the light of the 
world. With but one exception, a window is not 
to be found ; and it is now a well-ascertained fact, 
that there were no (so called) Hypxthral temples.” 
He quotes many examples which he deems corro- 








borative of his views; and finally urges, that though 
not a single roof now remains, the exceptions from 
their use were very few, and for special reasons, — 
while as they had no windows, they must, but for 
artificial light, have been dark :—in this respect, 
also, following the ‘‘ model of the Ark, the Taber- 
nacle, and the Temple of Solomon, which only 
received light from the lamp of oil.” 

While admitting the ingenuity of our author’s 
arguments respecting the windows and artificial 
lights, we are inclined to differ from him regarding 
Hypthral temples ; and to instance that ordinary 
contrivance in the houses of Pompeii called the 
impluvium, as very fair presumptive evidence of a 
like contrivance in the sacred building :—not to 
mention a tomb at Delos with an hypzthral, and 
the less ancient Roman structure the Pantheon, 
with its circular opening in the roof. No less are 
we inclined to believe in the frequency of that other 
contrivance for the admission of light and air into 
the sacred edifices of the ancients, the window :— 
and that, not only because it is represented in 
ancient bassi-rilievi and pictures, but because it 
actually exists in the more ancient temples of 
Egypt. Nevertheless, we agree that the sacred 
part of the building—the Holy of Holies—is 
usually dark and windowless. 

After briefly tracing the history of mankind 
from the Ark to the Tabernacle, the falling away 
of all nations from what he calls the true faith, and 
the idolatrous abasement of the Israelites,—Mr. 
Hakewill says :— 

**We gather, then, from this brief review of the one 
thousand years between the Ark and the Tabernacle, first, 
that the knowledge of God was wide spread upon the earth, 
and, as such, carrying with it legends of the Deluge and of 
the Ark: that these legends, and, may be, relics, would 
more probably be preserved in the united cities, where there 
were orders of priests as well as the kingly government, 
than in the separate agricultural life of the chosen family : 
that, though the chosen family were without a priesthood, 
and were restrained from building temples, but erected 
altars wherever directed by God or constrained by present 
mercies, and sacrificed thereon, yet the Gentile world, pos- 
sessing orders of priests, had no such latitude or privileges, 
but with them the altar, priest, and temple would be con- 
comitant: and that Egypt, probably the then greatest 
kingdom upon earth, would therefore possess many ex- 
amples of the Sacred Temple, whose type and form, flowing 
in easy transmission froin the Ark, would attain in Joseph’s 
time a perfection and characteristic certainty of architec- 
tural form, beyond which art can go no further.” 

Alluding, then, to the total destruction of 
ancient Sais, or Tanis, he concludes, that— 

“It is, therefore, not in Egypt, but among those who 
were called out of Egypt, that we may expect to find per- 
petuated the model of the true Temple. Cecrops first went, 
preceding Moses by about siaty-five years; and Cadmus, 
by a different reute, followed about the same time as Moses, 
* * And it seems more than probable, that at the time 
Moses was thus engaged, [i.¢. building the Tabernacle, in 
the wilderness of Mount Sinai,}] Cecrops was building his 
first temple on the Acropolis of Athens,—and Cadmus, not 
yet arrived in Beeotia, was similarly engaged either at Pes- 
tum or in Sicily.” 

It is, however, of the Tabernacle that we have 
the first record by which the form of any temple 
can be ascertained ; and Mr. Hakewill accordingly 
minutely follows the description in the Bible, and 
investigates the graphic description of Josephus,— 
accompanying his analysis by a running commen- 
tary elucidatory of technical details, aided by some 
valuable plates carefully illustrating the whole, and 
without which the description cannot be well 
understood. In Mr. Hakewill’s opinion, the 
Tabernacle by the classification of Vitruvius would 
be called an ereostyle, decastyle, peripteral, hype- 
thral temple, having ten columns in front and 
twenty at the sides,—its outer dimensions being 
one hundred cubits by fifty cubits. The columns 
forming the court or peristyle were of wood with 
brass capitals,—and he supposes of the same dia- 
meter as the pilasters of the walls.— 

** The walls of the Tabernacle itself are formed by up- 
right boards or pilasters, overlaid with gold, and with bases 
and capitals of silver: they were twenty on each side and 
eight at the west end, the two corner ones being joined 
together. The manner in which the spaces between the 
pilasters were filled in is not mentioned, probably of thinner 
boarding; and the size of the space enclosed by them is 
first suggested by the architectural requirement of placing 
them equidistant from the outer line, and equidistant from 
each other, which is nearest accomplished by taking eleven 
cubits for the width of the peristyle on either side, and ten 
cubits for its width at the two ends, making the size of the 
enclosed space twenty-eight cubits by eighty cubits. This 
is corroborated, if not dictated, by its exact coincidence 
with the size of the curtains forming the ceiling. These are 
described as four in number ; two composed of five pieces 





ach, of a rich an y descripti ~ 
contiet,. wih cherubtens’ eerkeh an ine 1am and 
togetier to make one curtain; and two, compened ann 
five ana the other of six pieces, of a plaimer deseri on 
goats’ hair, coupled together to make another, Wears 
perceive that these are, respectively, for the Holy of Holle 
and for the Sanctuary, which form the two grand divig; ae 
of the Tabernacle. The curtain of the Holy of Holie 4 
composed of ten pieces four cubits wide and twenty-¢j at 
long, and one-half of one of the pieces was to hang ow 
back or west wall; this, therefore, gives us twenty-cigh; 
cubits by thirty-eight cubits as the size of the Holy of 
Holies. (69 x 50 feet.) The other curtain was composes of 
eleven pieces, all of the same width as before, but thing 
cubits long. The half of one of these was to hang over rd 
east front of the Tabernacle, and the whole was to hang one 
cubit over each side, so reducing the width to twenty-ej 
cubits, the same as before determined for the Holy of 
Holies. This, therefore, makes the size of the Sanctuary 
forty-two cubits by twenty-eight cubits (76 x 50 feet), or of 
the whole, eizhty cubits by twenty-eight cubits.” 

Although there are no descriptive accounts of 
the elevations of the Tabernacle, our author cog. 
siders that the plan as laid down entirely coincides 
with the type of the Greek Temple,—and that all 
the collateral evidence is amply corroborative of 
this opinion. As examples, he states that “alj 
the pilasters are described with bases as well a 
capitals, while all the columns have capitals only,” 
—that in the Greek Doric the columns never heme 
bases, while the pilasters have,—that the form 
produced by the mode of coupling the pilasters at 
the corners of the Tabernacle seems perpetuated in 
the peculiar characteristic of the Greek,—and far. 
ther that the very colouring employed by the 
Greeks in their marble structures is derived from 
the Tabernacle. Mr. Hakewill then quotes and 
illustrates Vitruvius’s directions and rules for pro- 
portioning a Tuscan Temple ; and endeavours to 
demonstrate that by working out these theoretical 
rales, a Tuscan pseudo dipteral (i.e. having no 
space for two lines of columns, but with the outer 
row only) temple will be produced, identical in 
every respect of form and dimensions with the 
Tabernacle, and differing only in this, that not 
being required to be portable the thickness of the 
walls is optional. In full confidence that his argu- 
ments are incontrovertible, our author asks upon 
the evidence which he supplies, whether in the 
representation of the Tabernacle we have not also 
a representation of the Cecropium of Athens before 
it was rebuilt by Erectheus ! 

Thus challenged, we cannot avoid stating our 
exceptions to his proposition; for ingenious and 
plausible as his explanations appear on a first view, 
we have satisfied ourselves that they will not bear 
investigation. It is perfectly true that the curtains 
arranged in the way described by Mr. Hakewill 
would entirely cover in a temple such as he supposes 
the Tabernacle to have been; but the following 
objections strike us so forcibly that we cannot con- 
ceive how they can have escaped his consideration. 
The length of the curtains is shown in the diagram 
to be respectively twenty-eight and thirty cubits; 
and it seems to us manifest that so great a strait 
on the pillars to which they were attached would 
be sufficient to pull them in, unless there were 
beams laid across and the foundations were like 
wise secured. That it would be practicable to use 
such beams and framework, we will not dispute; 
but we apprehend that, if of adequate strength, 
they would be far too heavy and bulky for their 
required purpose. On the other hand, if the roof 
covered in the whole area from the outer pillars of 
the court, as Mr. Hakewill would imply,—how 
could the curtains hang over in the way so precisel 
detailed? The one supposition is incompatible wi 
the other. Finally, the difficulty of constantly 
transporting from place to place a temple so large 
as 144 feet by 90 feet, even though constructed of 
wood, seems to us to be insurmountable. It appears 
to us that Mr. Hakewill himself has felt the diffi 
culty of the pediment and roof to the building ™ 
the wilderness; for he not only omits any argument 
for its adoption, but avoids any description of 
its construction. We cannot, therefore, after 4 
patient examination of the matter, adopt his 
view of the dimensions of the Tabernacle af 
Moses: not because be differs so widely from 
Josephus and the modern commentators, —but 
because his interpretation of the text is less con- 
sistent with the requirements or conditions of 8 
moveable building than theirs. Ingenious a6 * 
his accommodation of the two chief coverings 
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Jemple to the Adytum and Sanctuary, and with 
text,—we feel the necessity of adopting the 
ion of Josephus, Calmet, and others— 
the Tabernacle was but 30 cubits long by 10 
and 10 high,—and that tLe lesser series of 
ng formed the ceiling or inner covering, over 
ghich was laid the larger covering of goats’ hair, 
pd on this the skins. We do not see any objection 
tp thus covering in the golden sides of the temple 
qith the embroidered curtains,—as the Moham- 
of the present day do the polished stone 
sides of the Kaaba with its embroidered covering ; 
for we presume that the embroideries possessed 
ame mystical signification, and were, therefore, 
on the walls,—while the other coverings 
yere simply for the protection of the embroidered 
york during the night. ath 
In accordance with the opinion that the best 
history of a nation is to be found in the history of 
itschurch, and of its church read in the state of the 
material fabric of its Temple,—Mr. Hakewill fur- 
nishes a concise historical sketch of the moveable 
Tabernacle of Moses, until its developement in the 
fxed Temple of Solomon : but to this section of his 
subject we can only refer our readers,—as our own 
immediate object is necessarily restricted to the 
examination of the structure itself. Mr. Hakewill 
commences his investigation by describing the parts 
of the Temple in parallel passages from 1 Kings, 
9Chronicles, and Ezekiel,—whose account he finds 
to coincide wonderfully with the description of its 
frst formation, besides supplying many details 
previously left unnoticed: but we venture to ask 
why in collating the measures contained in these 
three authorities he assumes that the dimensions 
of length and breadth of the house apply only to 
the interior, while the height named applies to the 
exterior? The whole passage apparently refers 
either to internal or to external,—but not in part 
toone, and in part to the other. In our view, the 


description refers exclusively to the external dimen- 
sions, 
Reverting to his beliefthat the interior of the Holy 


Temple was totally dark—that in fact it ‘‘possessed 
no light but of the lamp of God in its interior, 
aad was guarded also by a gallery of darkness all 
round it,” Mr. Hakewill endeavours to explain 
and reconcile the terms ‘‘chambers,” ‘‘ windows,” 
and “lights,”—which doubtless convey contrary im- 
pressions. He abstracts from the term ‘‘chamber” 
the sense of a dwelling-room, and assumes it to 
imply simply a defined and limited space. The 
term “window” he supposes to bemerely the means 
of light as applied to the open spaces between the 
columns, which, had they not been boarded up in 
the manner described by Ezekiel, would have 
lighted the peristyle and formed a covering of 
darkness to the holy place. In the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon he imagines the word “‘ windows” 
to be wrongly translated, and to mean beams and 
foorings :—the marked difference between the peri- 
style of the Temple and that of the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon being that, whereas one formed 
a dark inclosed chamber, the other was only an 
open colonnade—and, likewise, that the word there 
rendered “light” ismerely an opening through which 
one sees, and would be more correctly rendered 
ight. In reference to winding stairs, (p. 53),—in 
or opinion “the going round from one to the 
other” does not convey the same meaning to the 
mind as “and they went up with winding stairs 
into the middle chamber”— Ezekiel xlii. 5, 6. We 
no mention in the text of ascending steps to 
the porch; and the comment on Ezekiel xli. 7, 8, 
not seem to be borne out by the text, which 
expressly implies chambers on the roof,—(query, 
toms) for the priests. We cannot quite agree 
that the descriptions of the pillars Jachin and Boaz 
of the alteration of chapiter into epithemata. 
tops of the pillars are especially described, and 
udmit of no other construction than that reference 
# made to the columns alone :—see 1 Kings vii. 
16,—the lily work apparently surmounting the 
ters forming the cornice. 
As regards the discrepancy between 1 Kings 
and 2 Chronicles respecting these pillars,—the 
t being given as eighteen cubits in the first, 
and as thirty-five cubits in the last, —Mr. Hakewill 
Meets the explanation of Mr. Wilkins, that the 





two columns together were intended in the latter 
—i. e. seventeen and a half cubits to each; and in 
= surmises that as the Tabernacle was only 

alf the height of the Temple, the restored Temple 
of Zerubbabel might be even twice the height of 
that built by Solomon,—consequently, that the 
pillars named in Chronicles belonged to the former 
instead of the latter structure:—a feasible idea, 
deserving reflection, and comparison with the inter- 
esting diagram illustrating the relative heights of 
buildings of different orders of architecture. 'The 
perimeter of the pillars Jachin and Boaz given by 
Josephus on his own authority as eighteen cubits, 
Mr. Hakewill finds to apply to the perimeter of the 
columns of Herod’s Temple; and he thence infers 
that Josephus participated in the belief entertained 
by one section of the Jews that the Temple of Herod 
was the nearest to, though yet not so high as the 
Temple of Solomon had been. 

The assertion of Josephus that the whole height 
of the Temple was sixty cubits, and that above this 
was another building of similar dimensions, the 
whole height being one hundred and twenty cubits, 
so singularly agrees with 2 Chronicles iii. 4, that 
it may be accepted as a clue in reconciling the dis- 
crepancies which Mr. Hakewill seeks to explain : 
for—still holding to his theory that the height of 
Solomon’s Temple was neither sixty nor one hun- 
dred and twenty cubits, but thirty cubits,—he 
assumes that the height of the porch, stated by 
Josephus to be one hundred and twenty cubits, is 
part of the same error, further confirming what he 
sets forth, that the height of the main building and 
of the porch were the same. 

Having thus carefully compared the statements 
of the Bible as to the form and proportions of the 
Temple with the evidence of Josephus,—Mr. 
Hakewill turns to Vitruvius, and closely follows 
out the rules which he has laid down for con- 
structing a peripteral hexastyle temple of the Doric 
order. He then compares in a tabular form the 
proportions furnished by Vitruvius, relatively with 
those apparent in the Temple; and after remarking 
that of all the hexastyle.temples still existing there 
is not one so exactly consistent with the rules 
“that not the columns but the spaces between 
them should be doubled on the flanks, and that 
where there are six columns in front there should 
be eleven at the flanks, ”°—he arrivesat the conclusion 
that Vitruvius could not have written these rules 
without referring to the Temple of Solomon, from 
whence he derived them. Mr. Hakewill’s investi- 
gations thus far relate exclusively to the Temple 
properly so called, irrespective of the courts within 
which it was placed :—but his admirable ground- 
plan best illustrates this section of his subject, 
which concludes with the following remark.— 

* That throughout all the changes the Temple under- 
went, its original plan was never altered, and that the 
foundations below the ground need never have been dis- 
turbed for the buildings which were afterwards erected 
upon them. We will merely mention, therefore, twe evi- 
dences of the general correctness of tlie plan which we have 
thus solely laid down from Ezekiel, viz. that besides its 
correctly exhibiting the thirty columns surrounding the 
outer court, as mentioned by Ezekicl, it contains also, in 
all, three hundred columns, as Josephus says it contained. 
It occupies as a whole, with a wonderful nearness, the exact 
extent of the area on which it is popularly supposed to have 
stood, as mersured by Mr. Catherwood in 1833, while-the 
whole space enclosed by the wall, the foundations of which 
are supposed to be the work of Solomon, measured by the 
same gentleman. contains. as ncarly as possible, four Roman 
stadia. as stated by Josephus to be the content of the space 
enclosed by the wall of Herod.” 

We now proceed to the restoration of the Temple 
under Zerubbabel. Still pursuing his theory, Mr. 
Hakewill assumes that the most probable form in 
which the Jews would rebuild their sacred edifice 
would be in that called Ionic—the order then pro- 
gressing in Greece ; because the builders, ‘though 
professing to build after the model of Solomon's 
Temple, knew that temple only by record,—and 
would be naturally inclined, not only to adopt the 
prevailing architecture of the day, but by every 
motive of pride and emulation to make it grander 
than any of the existing temples.” He then repeats 
the dimensions thirty cubits high by thirty cubits, 
—and the directions that it should be built pre- 
cisely in the same place and area as formerly ; and 
asks if it is possible that the change from the 
Doric to the Ionic order could give so vast a dif- 
ference as to double the height of the building. 





This query he triumphantly answers by referring 
to his engraving of the Ionic Temple of Ilissus 
erected on the foundations of the Temple :—adding, 
that ‘‘an application of the scale will show the 
Temple to be in its total height sixty cubits, ac- 
cording to the decree of Cyrus, causing its columns 
to be thirty-five cubits high as to their shaft, ac- 
cording to the record in Chronicles.”— 

“The wording of the decree of Cyrus, and the authority 
of Josephus, alike show that the site of the former Temple 
was also the site of this; the dimension of sixty cubits for 
the breadth of the house is simply a quotation from what, in 
the third chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles, is called 
the first or principal measure, namely, the length of sixty 
cubits, as comprising both the Holy of Holies and the Sanc- 
tuary; the word ‘ breadth’ being often, both in Vitruvius 
and Josephus, as well as in the Bible, rendered sometimes 
‘length’ and sometimes ‘breadth.’ This one dimension, 
therefore, identifies the accordance of the plan of the Tem- 
ple, the whole of which professedly was to have been the 
same as that built by Solomon. * * The two significant 
columns, Jachin and Boaz (the columns in Antis of the 
Doric temple), whose destruction was so pointedly narrated 
by Jeremiah, do not occur again either in the Jewish or 
the heathen tempies from this period. With the language 
they were made to bear in the Jewish temple, it would be 
manifestly inconsistent had they been placed in this temple, 
built by a conquered people, whose sceptre had departed; 
by permission, and at the instance of a foreign power, from 
whose dominion they were only to pass to be under that of 
other powers.” 

After thus elucidating his description of the pro- 
gression in the form of the Temple from the Doric 
to the Ionic,—Mr. Hakewill turns to the latest 
temple, that built by Herod, the plan of which 
was identical with that which preceded it. The 
Corinthian being the order to which the perfection 
of classic architecture had at this time arrived, 
Herod's idea of a perfect temple was likely to be 
derived from that style, even without the testimony 
of Josephus that part was done in the Corinthian 
manner. Mr. Hakewill observes, that by erecting 
the temple according to the Corinthian order of 
Jupiter Stator, all the dimensions furnished by 
Josephus will be reconciled,—that is, supposing 
the measurement of feet to be substituted for cubits : 
—a correction that clears up the discrepancy in 
Chronicles of 120 cubits for the height of the 
porch. He thus concludes his comparison of the 
successive Temples.— 

** We have seen that the Tabernacle of Moses was similar 
to the Temple of Cecrops and other temples of the same 
time: that the Temple of Solomon was similar, not only in 
proportion, but in actual dimensions, with one of the 
temples of Pastum, and varied little from the Greek Doric 
temples of Athcns and Corinth: that the Temple of Zerub- 
babel was of the same proportion and order as the Ionic 
temple on the Ilissus. And if we adopt this representation 
of the Temple of Herod, we shall have seen that it was.of 
the Corinthian order of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and 
that they were all built in accordance with one plan; the 
last three, indeed, on the original foundation, the distinctive 
alterations being the decreasing number of the side columns, 
from twenty in the Tabernacle to seven in the perfect 
temple; and in the progressive increase of height, from 
fifteen cubits in the Tabernacle to six times that height, 
viz. ninety cubits in the perfect temple. Progressive, inas- 
much as the Temple of Solomon was twice the height of the 
Tabernacle, the Temple of Zerubbabel twice the height of 
that of Solomon, and the perfect temple three times the 
height of Solomon's. Also, that whereas the Ark, the last 
building of the first dispensation, was three times the length 
of the Temple, the Temple, the last building of the second 
dispensation, was three times the height of the Ark.” 

Tn order uninterruptedly to carry out his theory, 
Mr. Hakewill dates the building of the Temple of 
Theseus and of the Parthenon about 1150 B.c.,—or 
100 years before the Temple of Solomon ; nor can 
he conceive how the severe purity of these Doric 
buildings can ever have been attributed to Pericles. 
He is not very lucid in the statement of dates; for 
so far as we can gather, he supposes the Erechtheum 
to have been built six years after the founda- 
tion of Athens, B.c. 1550,—a date which plaees 
the latter temple 200 years prior to the death of 
Erechtheus (B.c. 1347), whom it was erected to 
commemorate! Again, as regards Vitruvius, he 
is under some little confusion of ideas :—for so 
imbued is he with the conviction of the correctness 
of his theory, that he advances the very startling 
proposition that Josephus and Vitruvius were one 
and the same person. But to prevent all mistake, 
we quote his own words.— 

“In looking at the life of Vitruvius, we see enough to 
render it very probable that it was in the army of Jitus 
that he held the pest of engineer, and might therefore have 
been present at the siege of Jerusalem. He might have had 
access to the sacred books then taken from the Temple. He 
might have been the intimate friend of Josephus, when, 
under the favour of the same emperors who patronized him, 
Josephus became a denizen of Rome, entirely throwing off 
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all the shackles of his Jewish citizenship, which had so long 
set uneasily upon him. Is it not possible that they were 
one and the same person ?—that Vitruvius was no other 
than the Latin name adopted by Josephus with his newly- 
adopted country ?” 

We leave this speculation for what it may be 
worth, without attempting to argue a point rather 
difficult to reconcile with our previously received 
chronology of the period of Vitruvius :—namely, 
that he flourished cir. B.c. 25—somewhere about 
100 years before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
—and whose work on Architecture was dedicated 
to Augustus Cesar, who died a.p. 14,—twenty- 
three years before the period assigned for Josephus’s 
birth, he having died a.p. 93, aged 56. 

The opinion that the Temple of Solomon accorded 
with the forms now seen in Egypt, Mr. Hakewill 
obviously repudiates :—for, though admitting that 
there are occasional resemblances which a partially 
columnar mode of building must have in common 
with every columnar style, yet he thinks there is 
an entire absence of similar principles,—besides 
that, notwithstanding Solomon's connexion with 
Egypt by marriage, we are acquainted with the 
fact that his materials and artificers were derived 
from Tyre. And in respect to the pillars Jachin 
and Boaz, and with them the whole of the archi- 
tecture of which they formed a part, he thinks they 
were as common in Palestine as in Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily at the time when the Memnophion was 
being built at Thebes! 

We have thus endeavoured to set forth Mr. 
Hakewill’s views :—but, unfortunately, his style is 
occasionally so obscure, that it is difficult to follow 
his arguments. Notwithstanding these defects, 
however, and the exceptions which we have taken 
to many of his deductions, his book contains much 
matter sufficiently suggestive to be worthy of 
serious investigation andconsideration. It is highly 
creditable to him that he has indicated so clearly by 
his ingenious diagrams the curious analogy existing 
between the Ark, the Tabernacle, the Temple of 
Solomon, and so many of the temples of the heathen 
world. It isalso nosmall merit to have satisfactorily 
shown that the successive temples erected on the 
site of Solomon’s Temple never exceeded the 
boundary line of the original structure. Finally, 
he has nearly succeeded in proving the relative 
heights of each of these successive temples ; and 
that they agreed in their proportions with the 
progressive orders of Greek architecture. For these 
reasons, his book is deserving of being strongly re- 
commended to the examination of the learned. 





RECORDS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


As the time draws nigh when the actual pictures 
of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park are about 
to dissolve, all the resources are called into accele- 
rated action by which Art or Letters can reflect 
them to futurity. On every hand the records of 
the marvel which it has been the privilege of this 
generation to see are multiplying for the use and 
information of the generations to come. Whatever 
in an age of consummate contrivance can be done to 
perpetuate the lively image of this yet existing won- 
der is in course of eager and anxious performance. 
Every fragment of the matchless collection and the 
casket which contains it seems to have its separate 
reporter. Art by her hundred instruments is copy- 
ing the detached portions of the unparalleled docu- 
ment so soon to be lost. Of the great assemblage, 
its morals, its uses, and its profits, there is many a 
literary record to come hereafter,—and these will 
be better and truer than any that could be penned 
amidst the hurry and excitement of the Exhibition 
itself :—but what the vainter has to do he must 
do now. A few weeks more,—and the substantial 
“pageant” will have ‘‘ faded.” But of the multi- 
plied effects which make up this one mighty effect, 
hundreds are in process of being rescued, so far as 
Art can rescue them, to address the memories of 
the men of our age and the imaginations of men of 
ages to come. A host of details are in course of 
preservation which may enable the former to re- 
construct, and the latter to shape something like a 
dream, of the wondrous whole. 

Among the most interesting records of the kind 
that we have yet seen, are a series of twenty-five 
views in the interior of the Crystal Palace, exe- 





cuted in the highest style of lithography, from draw- 
ings taken on the spot by Messrs. Absolon, Goodall, 
Pidgeon, T. Wilson, and others, and published by 
the Messrs. Lloyd, under the title of Recollections 
of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 
—The views are on the scale of fifteen by eleven 
inches, and form a very handsome volume in 
colombier folio. The points and groupings have 
been admirably selected for effect; and in cupies 
which we have seen coloured (for a portfolio) in 
imitation of the original drawings, we seem almost 
to get, as it were, sections of the Exhibition itself 
in miniature. Among several striking views in 
the Transept, there is one by Messrs. Absolon and 
Telbin, which looks out of it down the Western 
Nave, that is a perfect triumph of perspective. 
The Turkish Court, the Indian Court, and the 
Indian Tent,—the Furniture Court, the Bradford 
Court, and the Queen’s Room—are ll pictures to 
make our children wonder what sort of a marvel 
must have been the one picture that was composed 
of a hundred such.—But we can scarcely particu- 
larize amongst these subjects without being unjust. 
The drawings are for the most part admirably 
arranged after the objects themselves,—and the 
lithographs admirably coloured after the drawings. 

Another work of great interest which we have 
seen progressing in the North-East Gallery of the 
Exhibition building itself, is, Mr. Selous’s historical 
picture—to be engraved, on a large scale—of 
The Inauguration of the Great Exhibition of all 
Nations. This picture contains nearly one hun- 
dred portraits: —to which most of the originals 
have contributed actual sittings. The Duchesses 
of Kent and Sutherland, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lords John Russell, Granville, and Over- 
stone, the Earl of Carlisle, the members of the 
Executive Committee, foreign ambassadors and 
commissioners, ladies of the Court, Messrs. Labou- 
chere, Gladstone, and Stephenson, the artists of 
the wondrous structure itself, and many others 
who took part in the proceedings of a ceremonial 
never to be forgotten by those who saw it, have 
contributed their time to increase the interest of 
this picture. Ifthe Queen and Prince Albert shall 
sit in person, it will be a valuable illustration to 
the history of the proceedings connected with the 
Palace of Glass. 





Fine-ArtT Gossip.—A correspondent informs us 
that the King of Sweden has sent to London some 
pictures by the living artists of that country—taken 
from the palace of His Majesty and that of the 
Crown Prince,—with a view to exhibiting the con- 
dition of that branch of the Fine Arts in the king- 
dom over which he reigns. These pictures were 
forwarded to the Crystal Palace,—in ignorance, or 
forgetfulness, of the rule which excludes paintings 
from the collection of the works of human art and 
industry exhibited there. The works in question 
have accordingly been placed among the collection 
of foreign pictures in Lichfield House:—and there 
we will seek them, for the purpose of giving our 
readers some notion of the state and prospects of 
the Swedish school. 

The town council of Glasgow have voted a sum 
of 500/. for an equestrian statue of the Queen, in 
commemoration of Her Majesty's visit to the city 
in August, 1849. The private subscription towards 
the same object already exceeds, it is said, 3,000/., 
—and the work will be commenced forthwith. As 
division of opinion may exist regarding the choice 
of an artist, it has been suggested, say the reports 
from that city, that the nomination should be 
placed in the hands of Prince Albert. 

A writer, who signs himself ‘‘ Bartholomzus,” 
calls our attention to what he designates as some 
“noticeable doings,” at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. — ‘* While great additions,” he says, ‘‘are 
making to the comfort and cleanliness of the sick 
wards, the whole of the structure inclosing the 
great quadrangle is in progress of being newly 
cased with Portland stone in lieu of the soft, 
crumbling material originally employed. Thus 
far, the building dedicated to the ancient Saint has 
met with better usage at the hands of the modern 
pagans than he himself experienced among those 
of former days,—who stripped him of his old skin 
without supplying him with a newer and more 





comely one. But here the prai ae 
Fities of the Hospital and their archies® haan 
for they have perpetrated a sad act of bar Stay; 
the course of their alterations. The a “ 
ways which united the four wings of the oe. 
structure are all levelled to the ground: and 
stand the huge buildings staring at ‘con 
without connexion or support,—and looki ae 
less and unmeaning as any four persone when 
have ever seen stuck up vis-a-vis at a quadril 
party. In the intervening spaces are now seen j 
all their unmitigated ugliness the mean-] ia 
houses of Little Britain—the apothecary’s 

and other dwarfish and unsightly erections whic) 
before, being partially screened, looked as if they 
were keeping at a respectful distance, —J trust, 
will direct public attention to this ehibition a 
bad taste while the works are still in progress — 
with a view to having the archways restored, and 
the architectural unity and beauty of the building 
thereby re-established.” 

The inhabitants of Noyon, in France, have been 
celebrating with great ceremonial the inauguration 
of a statue to the memory of Jacques Sarrazin,— 
one of the great artists who illustrated the rej 
of Louis the Thirteenth. Sarrazin, at once painter, 
engraver and sculptor, was the first Rector of the 
French School at Rome :—in which city he 
dwelt,-—protected by Cardinal Aldobrandini. The 
Paris Academy of the Fine Arts sent a deputation 
to represent itself at the ceremony of inauguration, 

One of our many Correspondents who are now 
—or recently have been—running here and ther 
about the Continent, sends us the following— 
‘** The Splugen—which is in one sense the finest of 
the Alpine passes, because it is the most abrupt— 
has the fortune, good or ill, of springing from tvo 
of the dullest places in which a traveller can be 
detained (Oldenburg always excepted when a dull 
town is in question). These are Colico on the 
Lake of Como, and Coire in the Grisons. With 
the former we have nothing to do. The latteriy 
even the more vexatious place of the two in its 
want of interest, because it is larger and outwardly 
of more pretence,—compounded of rotten-looking 
rather than precisely ruinous houses, set together 
in crooked and narrow streets, with a Bishop’ 
Palace on a rock, hard by a Gasthof zur Mesmerti 
(owned ever before pot-house sign so medical and 
mysterious?), and a few grand poplar trees stuck 
about Lere and there to make amends for the want 
of spires. Coire is attractive rather than otherwise 
before it is entered. But once within its walls the 
falling off is complete :—-the place having but two 
‘lions,’ and both being easily got by heart within 
a quarter of an hour. This done, with the rest of 


,a half day before him, even a new Magliabecchi 


could hardly puzzle his way into a Romansch 
newspaper, or a Borrow establish a friendship 
with the huge gaunt sullen dogs that slouch abou! 
like Barnabite Friars in a state of metempsychosis 
—the two other specialities which I noted in Coire. 
Why, then, waste a word on such a place at all - 
the Church porch, which is one of the lions afore- 
said of the Grison capital, being familiar to most 
students of church building. Because, I answer, 
of the cther relic,—still more of the speculations 
which it excites. I mean, the mosaic recently dis 
covered behind the new Gymnasium just erected 
close to the episcopal residence. This is a sem 
circular belt or border of real old Byzantine work, 
(so far as I could judge of it)—traces of the masonry 
which defined it being clearly discernible. Here 
of old stood a church, St. Stephen,—and this pave 
ment circuited the high altar. Now, the style 
suggests the idea that in this Christian building 
too, as in the cases of the churches at Toreello, 
near Venice, and St. Miniato, above Florence, 
scraps of Pagan ornament may have been | 

to account. A little labour of spade and pick-axe 
might possibly disclose further curiosities for the 
delectation of the halting traveller. The notion " 
all the more importunate because, rotten 3° 
domestic architecture of Coire looks, ap er 
eye can detect many a window-sill, moulding, 
boss, each of which has been a rich part of some 
rich fabric. The good men of Coire, however, seem 
hardly to know what to do with their trowealt, 
whichis so hidden up within planks and rubbish’ 
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excavation and douche must be made 
os ‘sfaction of every fresh visitor, —nor is it 
w decided whether or not a pavilion is to be 
qected oveT it.” : 
The following are a few paragraphs of Art Gossip 
yiich a Correspondent sends us from Milan.—‘‘ I 
remember my visit of September, 1851, to 
Yilan by the word ‘ miseria’—having heard none 
~ wo frequently. La Scala is given over toa 
of ‘Jannissary music,’ alias a military 
to be performed in honour of the Em- 
who is coming here anon. Girolamo’s pup- 
, the Teatro Fiando come in like the ‘ Spirits 
T ’ who comforted Queen Katharine in 
akspeare’s play—‘solemnly tripping’ to a scanty 
hat 
Spnery.—At the Brera, the 7 Spoza Lizio’ 
wi the ‘Agar’ and the magnificent elabo- 
nitions of Carlo Crivelli may be described as in 
igstate of siege’; not merely from the myriads of 
(roats, municipal troops, &c., whose duty it is to 
y at looking at the pictures bayonet in hand, 
snong other cheerful visitors, — but from the 
galt and battery of modern art in the shape 
dian exhibition of new attempts by which the 
gcent masterpieces are most impertinently jos- 
fed. Nothing have I ever seen of its kind in 
nisery comparable to this modern Milanese Ev- 
pure for the year 1851. The sadness of the pro- 
nie, no less than of the present, is enhanced by 
the fact that exhibitors with academical titles 
teked to their names seem in their efforts to 
iz little more successful than the common herd 
if aspirants in all the crudity of pupilage and in- 
competence. Signor Hayez, for instance, owns 
we of the best names among living painters in the 
North of Italy,—but his portraits are at best 
nediocre. His historical composition —a Lady 
inamask making a Lady in a veil wretched by 
attifices after the fashion of Jayo intended to breed 
jalousy, and to prompt a letter for the Lion’s 
nouth,—is awkward, if not incorrect in drawing, 
ad in colour almost as inky as an inferior Guercino. 
Signor Fumagalli, who ranks again among the most 
fimous of his company, exhibits among his models 
or mistresses?) a Titian which in its colour is 
wsour and gloomy a satire upon the painter elect 
of sensual beauty as though some Prynne, or 
Knox, or Calvin had bespoken it. ‘A Head ofa 
Nun,’ by Consonni, in spite of its being painted on 
canvas coarse as sail-cloth, seemed to me less unlike 
apicture than most of its life sized neighbours. 
It is curious, however, to observe a tendency 
among the Italians to cabinet subjects of familiar 
and domestic life, such as their enthusiasts have 
lng anathematized the Flemings, the French, 
and the English for preferring and excelling in. A 
picture or two of this class by Signori Induno, 
Saattola, and a few other less worthy realists, make 
euch small strength and merit as this miserable 
tow may be admitted to possess. The landscapes 
we insufferable; even the landscapes and archi- 
wetural interiors by Prof. Bisi,—who is professor 
dlandseape in the Milan Academy. 


snot to be found in the topmost row of our worst 


london Exhibition.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Unequal Refractic n—fept. 23.—On Sunday, the l4th 
it. there cecurred in this neighbourhood—five or six 
mies north-east from Hawick, N..—a striking example of 
Uoequal refraction. At about a quarter past five in the 
Romning, the figure of a man was seen, quite distinctly, 
waking in the air, ata very con-iderable elevation above 
sound) A man and a boy walking together first 
Mticed the appearance; and in about ten minutes after 
they had seen it, pointed it out to a third person, The 
Mpresentat on is described as being that of an old man, 
din dark-eoloured clothes and an old-fashioned bread 
bonnet, with a walking-stick in his hand.— and, when first 
#en, appearing to be about half a mile distant, and mag- 
Ufed to 8 or 10 feet in height. The figure was so distinct 
that the nose and other features were seen; and every 
Rotion made in walking—such asthe flapping of the coat- 
tals, the handling of the stick stooping as if to pick up 
“mething from the ground, taking off the bonnet and 
the forehead—was as plainly exposed as if per- 

by a man walking on terra firma and at the same 
aut distance, When first seen, the object was nearly 
east, elevated at about an angle of 20 degrees, and ex- 
Poted against the clear morning sky,—lit up, as it was, by 





seems to have small heart for their | 


Anything of | 
ir kind so unreal, tawdry, and stiffly pencilled | 





the rays of the approaching sun. The observers occupied a 
position of very considerable altitude, and which affords an 
uninterrupted view across the country for 15 or 20 wiles, 
when it is closed by Cheviet Mountain, which lay directly 
in the range of the object. though far below it. The course 
pursued by the aerial walker was north-easterly and des- 
cending; so that, at one time, he gradually disappeared 
altogether,—the head and sloulders remaining in view some 
time after the lower parts had vanished. After the spec 
tators had walked on about a mile farther, however, their 
course lying north-north-west, the phenomenon again be- 
came distinctly visible ; and as they had been ascending, so 
it appeared correspondingly higher above the horizon. It 
was then followed by a dog,—which, however, from dis- 
tortion or some other cause, could scarcely be distinguished 
from a sheep, only its ears appeared larger and more erect. 
All this time there never appeared any grdund along with 
the figure, which stalked with long leisurely strides ath wart 
the clear sky,—and when last seen, and when it had de- 
scended nearer to the horizon, became tinged of a lurid 
red by the rays of the sun. and appeared cut in two by a 
stripe of red cloud. From first to last. the spectacle was 
seen for about tie space of half an hour; and when in view 


| the second time, it appeared to be much farther off than at 
| first,—perhaps about two miles distant.—though, strange 


to say, still distinctly and minutely vi-ible. There would 
appear to have been some optical illusion or misconception 
as to the distance of the object,—and nothing, as yet, is 
known of its corporeal representative. 

Census Retwrns.—W ith reference to the late cen- 
sus returns, the Registrar-General has placed himself 
in communication with the Royal Commission and 
the Executive Committee, believing tliat from the 
industrial classification adopted at the Exhibition, 
important assistance may be obtained as to the occu- 
pations of the population, and other statistical infor- 
mation therein involved. By receiving tiat classifi- 
cation as a stindard, a greater uniformity and more 
perfect system of com parativereference may be secured 
than at present exists in some of our most valuable 
public returns.— Times, 


Gigantic Undertaking. —The Hereford Journal 
speaks ofa gigantic project for the erection ofa granite 
bridge, above two mil:s long, across the river Severn, 
at Black Rock or New Passage, to connect Mon- 
mouthshire and South Wales with Bristol and the 
west of England, by a double line of rails and a 
common carriage road; such bri'ge to be 140 feet 
wide, with bazaars,shops, &c.,and a covered colonnade 
occupying 50 feet along the entire of its ceutre,—and 
with arches of 324 feet span, rising 120 feet above 
the highest spring-tides, so as to allow ships of the 
largest size to pass at all times:—the piersand abut- 
ments (the upper parts of which to he habitable) to 
have a casing of cast-iron up to high-water mark, by 
which means all serious damage to the mason- work 
would for ever be prevented. Mr. Rogers, the pro- 
jector, states that the practicability of this undertaking 
was admitted by the late Mr. John Rennie nearly 
forty years ago; and asserts that no engineer in the 
present day will dispute the point, for the foundation 
would be “rock” for nearly its entire length,—and 
the bases of the piers would be dry for about four 
hours every tide. The cost of the bridge an‘ its 
approaches would of course be very great,—but the 
projector is of opinion that a dividend of 10 per cent. 
would be certain on the capital obtained. He says:— 
“This grand structure would be a durable monument 
of human skill and labour, unequalled for utility and 
magnificence throughout the world. The shops, 
bazaars, and colonnade (with open and well-fenced 
promenades on their roofs at an elevation of 200 feet 
above low-water mark) may be constructed princi- 
pally of glass and ornamental metals, after the manner 
of the ‘Crystal Palace,'—so as to afford conveniences 
for the display and sale of artistical, manufacturing, 
and natural results of all kinds,—thereby constituting 
a sort of permanent ‘Great Exhibition’ of the pro- 
ducts of all nations, and for monuments and curi- 
osities of every description; and the bridge itse!f— 
like the ‘Glass Palace’-—would be the greatest 


” 


monument and curiosity of the whole! 





‘To Conresroxpents.— G, H.—J. C.—S.—A.D.—received. 

J. M. M—We perfectly understand the spirit of this 
correspondent’s communication, and concur with him as to 
the object which he has in view. But we do not feel that 
we should be justified in publishing his letter unless we 
knew something more of the views and wishes of the person 
principally concerned, 

B. O. R.— Our correspondent is to understand us in the 
most comprehensive sense s« far as our own country is con- 
cerned. The stage of France is clearly beyond the terms of 
our proposition. We searcely know what our correspondent 
means by the introduction of some of the names which he 
mentions into such a question, 
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Early in October, in Two Volumes, 8vo. 


HISTORY OF 
THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY 
OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN AFFGHANISTAN THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE PERIOD OF 
BRITISH CONNEXION WITH THAT COUNTRY. 

Py JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 


*.* Written from the Unpusiisnep LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILI- 
TARY AND PouiticaL Orricers employed in Affghanistan throughout the momentous years of British 
connexion with that country. 


INCLUDING THE UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 
Envoy Minister at the Court of Caubul. 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SIR ALEXANDER BURNES; 
MAJOR ELDRED POTTINGER, 
(Including his Journal of the Siege of Herat} ; 
CAPTAIN ARTHUR CONOLLY, 


(Including the Journal of his Bokhara Captivity) ; 


SIR JASPER NICHOLLS, 
(Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army); 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL ELPHINSTONE, SHELTON, 
POLLOCK, NOTT, SALE, &c. &c.; 
TOGETHER WITH 
THE LETTERS OF SHAH SOOJAH, AKBAR KHAN, FUTTEH JUNG, 
AND MOONSHEE MOHUN LAL. 
ALL NOW FIRST PUBLISIIED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIVT. 


RicuarD BeEntiey, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





BRONZES D’ART. 
a) ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLI.ECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. CoLtas 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Rome, &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist BARYE, famous 
for his natural delineation of Animals, Dk LA Fontaing, MATIFAT, and others. 

The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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PRINTED FOR 
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RL 
Booksellers and Publishers to University aa 
28, Urren GOWER-STREET, and 27, Ivy- 
9 vty LANE, Parensoen, 
ili 
DARLEY’S 

( 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARy 

5 
FOR THE USE OF The in 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTIS nee 
AND MECHANICS, - ory 
Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish g Series gf every Num 


Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted tg 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either nex 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education i. 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechaniey 
these little works will be particularly suited. The ar 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiay gp 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible ; 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the pi 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Scieny 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shorte 
form. 





I, 
FIFTH EDITION, 
LA 
A SYSTEM QB. 
The F 
OF My x 
he 2 
The | 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; § 
av 
Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements ave 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand me 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and gy Will 
principles. OLB 
By GeonrcE Dar try, A.B. ex 
¥TO 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth. es D 
(Counor— 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarize 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the vatig 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


SYSTEM 





A 





OF T 

HE 

POPULAR ALGEBRAS ie. 
WITH tirCha 

A Section on PROPORTIONS and camel 
PROGRESSIONS. Cup, XI 

By Groxce Dartey, A.B. Uae 

£Co 

Iv. Booksell 


THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITIMS, a 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dantey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ew No 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowl = 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises pa eee rns 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular shire W 


ticle ‘ Me 








and Algebra.”—Library of Useful K nouledge, ar 
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Published on the First of every Month, price Sixpence ; 





Stamped, Sevenpence, 


fHE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE, 


AND 


CHRONICLE OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





The immense number of persons of both sexes in this country engaged in the labours of tuition, makes it of the greatest possible importance to them that they should have an 

to support their interests, and afford them information on all subjects in any way connected with their profession. 

Families. who are often obliged to be educators, and advanced pupils who are willing to become their own instructors, will discover in its columns 2mple materials for study or enter- 
. 


tainment. Articles on History, Biography, 


To them this Journa! »articularly appeals: but Heads of 


Philology, Travels, the Fine Arts, Classical Criticism, and Mathematical Science, from the pens of experienced writers, will be found in 


ery Number ; with careful Reviews of all Books of merit in every branch of Literature, particularly such as profess to have an educational tendency either for youth or adults. 
" ‘Among the papers of interest about to be published are those which possess the following titles:—* Education in England in the Fourteenth Century ;’ ‘A Romance in the Life of 


a Poor Sec cholar ;” 


Cambridge, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Ww inchester, and Westminster) ; 


*A School in the Desert, from the Note-book of a Recent Traveller ;’ ‘ ‘The Educational Institutions of Great Britain’ (among the earliest published will be Oxford, 
‘Eminent Educators,’ being Biographical Sketches of celebrated Ins structors, from Udall to Arnold ; 


‘Studies from 


the great Book of Nature,’ being Notices of Geological and other Phenomena in Natural History ; ; ‘The Schoolmaster at Home,’ comprising Readings in History, and Criticisms in 


Poetry, and Classical and Modern Literature. 


The New VOLUME commences with the October Number, 1851, which can be transmitted by post, or ordered from any Bookseller. 
By Booksellers and Publishers, and other Advertisers, Taz Epvcationat Times should be regarded as one of the best channels for publicity in existence, as it is circulated chiefly 
anong clergymen, principals of schools, male and female, and heads of families—all extensive book-buyers, or influential members of book- clubs. 


Books for Review, &c., 
sret, London. — 


Contributions, and Communications, should be directed to the ** Editor of Taz EpccatioxaL Tiss,” 


care of C. H. LAW, School Library, 131, Fleet- 





ERODOTI PARADOXA ; 
Philosophy _ ae 
q by the Exposure of the 
ee he uth ant to supply, as far as possible, correct Ex- 
planations “ 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
e WRIGLIT, Pell Tished by Whittaker & Co. 


———E 
LACKWOOD’S MAGA 
No. CCCCXXXIL, for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 
Mr. He — Jents. 
he Fssays of Mr. 
Bly Novel: or, V arletios in English Life. 
The New Zealanders 
The Italian Revolution. 
Levantine Rambles. 
Day-Dreams of an Exile. 
A Voice from the Diggings. 
The Experiment. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 

} ZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
OCTOBER, contains, among other Interesting Articles:—The 
Military Defence and Expenditure of tne West Indies, by Major 
Adventures of an E math Soldier in Mexico—Cruise of 

the Plane, by Capt. M*Kinnon, 
s, Equipment, ond Military ‘a by Lieut.-Col. Napier—The 
utiny of the 8th West India Regi- 





AZINE, 


6d. 


Part XIV. 





a Veteran iinet Memoir of Jean Lafitte, the Pirate “of | 


uf-A Bull Fight at Ronda, by an Officer of the Line--The 


War i in Africa, by General Yusuf—Mr. Snigsby’s Yacht, by the | 


Author of ‘Singleton Foutenoy’— British Conquests in India—Ad- 
wnture at the Battle of Salamanca, by Capt. Barralier— Victories 
ofthe Month—Army and Ordnance Expenditure—The Kaftir War 
Expedition—The Command of the 50th at Sobraon— 
jeneral Correspondence—F oreign Tntelligence—Oficial 
Despatches, Promotions, Appointments, &c. 
__ Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great | M: arlborough- street. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN 
B ENTLEY’ 


WILL CONTAIN: 


, OF 


Unsuccessful Great Men. 
A Glance at Sar k. 

Dulwich Gallery 

Anecdotes of Dueling 
Plizhts of Fan 

Calentta, 

Usury and Usurer: 

The Cane and the ‘Katfirs; or, Notes of Five Years’ Residence in 
_, South Africa. 


My Tint Visit to“ The Rock.” 


‘ c. - &e. 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, price 2a. 6d. ; 
HE D 


for OCTOBER contains: Animal M ti 
the Portfolio of a Manager. No 1X. ieee 





teurs.—Lines for an Album.—The Liauhan Shee. 
thy—Chatterton: A Story of the Year 1770. Part 
Trarels in the Mediterranean and the East.—The Lyre and Sword, 
er the Worksof Agiee —Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of F _— 
Chap. XLVI. A Glance at the “Préfecture de Police.” Cha 
XLVIL, The Village of Schwartz-ach—Memoirs of Royal and 

ustrious 1, sadies.—Slingsby in Scotland, Part I1. Conclusion.— 
The late Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, D.D. 

Dab!in: James M* Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
Bese : io 2, Amen-corner, ane and Liverpool. 


By D. F. M'Car- 


(OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
ame by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
tents for OCTOBER. No. CCCLXX. 


Young Tom fia H 
iblesuncen os ee art-Aches and Horses. 


Mignet’s 1. 
" Veied Picture Mary Queen of Scots. 


ic Expeditions. of S 
Cuba and the Slave Tr: ade. a. 


The Griffins in Switzerland, & 
Shapman & ifalt® 193, Piccadilly. 
A IN 


SWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 
1. Haddo Contents for OCTOBER. No. wr 


; or, Christmas in the Olden Tim 





aniitddon H II. The 

y and his Daughter. By Nicholas. Michelle «iT. Shak- 
9. IL—IV. The Confederates—V. Miss Jewsbury’s | 

Thornbury’ s Lays and Le- 


~VI St. Veronica.—VII. 

i UL Florence Hamilton. — 1X. How Mr. P ope» Expa- 

of Slimey-waste rnelius Colville — 

eat Kock.—XL. The Hard-up Club. “2 —XiL. T he Lanca- 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


or, the Natural | 
of Herodotus investigated. Intended to assist | 
false Hypotheses and Theories | 


Translated from the German of KRAUFFER, by | 


—Proposed Alterations in our | 


MISCELLANY) 
| 


BLIN UNIVERSITY "MAGAZINE 
X. Authors, Actors, ann Ame- | 


I1.—Modern | 


Sola by. ‘ali | 


Hebrew typography that, probably, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part IIT., Vo! 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL "SOCIETY. | | 


Contents. 
> One Accumulation of Capital by the Different Classes of 
wocie 


. On the Rate of Mortality among Persons of Intemperate Habits. | T 


3. A Statistical Review of the National Debt and Revenue in Pro- 
portion to the Extent of Area and Population of the various 
Countries of Europe. 

. A Statistical Account of nacient, New Zealand, as it was ob- 
served during the Y-a 
. Statis'ics of New Munster, ie Zealand, down to 1848 
from Official Record 
John W illiam Parker, 415, West Strand, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocroner, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 33., contains :— 
. Lamartine’s History of the| 6. The ements ons ofa ‘ommon- 
ene of Monarchy in Place Man. tiv. 
Antiquity and } Novelty. 
s. t esse s Bay and Fish-inarket. 
9. Dr. Whichcot and Bishop 


, compiled 





Fra 
. English | Novels. 
3% The Mauleverer Cellars.—A | 
Legend of Devon sutler. 
10. Henry, Lord Brougham ; his 
. Pepys’s Diary. Career aud Character. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 

OCTOBER, price 1s., with Two Elegant Engravings on Steel, 
will contain— : 
ITALY AND HER FOREMOST MEN 
SARAH STERLING'S TRAVEL®. 


. General Patrick Gordon. 


| REVOLUTIONS OF RUSSIA. 


ERASMUS AND SIR THOMAS MORE. 
THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. By Miss Winyarp 


London: Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ue ECLECTIC REVIE W 
Price 18. 6d., contains :— 

Lamartine’s Restoration of Menashs in France. 

The Creed of Christendom. 

Mayhew’s Revelations of London 

Sherman’s Me moir of William ‘Ailen. 

ecent Poetry 

Neapolitan | re Mr. Gladstone's Letters. 

Episcopal Revenues. 

Review of the Month, &c. &c, 


for OcToBER, 


meee ee 


Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., or 38. cloth, 
1, A CHURCH WITHOUT A PRELATE. 
The Apostolical and Primitive Church, popular in its Government | 
and simple in its Worship. By the Rev. L. COLE sae: With 
an Introductory Essay, by Dr. AUGUSTUS NEANDER | 


Second Edition, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 

The ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN 
pm. URCH. Translated and Compiled from the Works of Augusti; 
with numerous Additions from Rheinwald, Siegel, aud others. By | 
the Key, L. COLEMAN. With Plates. 

Fourth Edition, price 6s. cloth, | 

BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. By Jonny | 


JAHN, D.D., Professor of the Oriental Languages Biblical Anti- | 


eT &e. in the University of Vienna. Translated by THOMAS | 
' 


HAM, Bowdoin College, United States. 
Third Edition, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


4. A HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH. Translated from the German of JOHN JAHN, D.D. 


With an Appendix, containing the His WE - = Jews to the | 
Reign of Adrian. By CALVIN E. STOWE 


Fifth Thousand, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
5. GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Translated, without Abridgment, by T. J. CONANT. With a 
ert me of Exercises, and a Hebrew Unrest ymathy, by the Trans- | 


a “The best Hebrew Grammar extant is the work of a German— 
Gesenius. The London Edition is the most beautiful specimen of 
has ever appeared in England.” 

Monthly Chronicle, 


‘Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


‘BOLTON ‘S DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
. illustrated with 240 Engravings, price 
OLTON ‘SS DRAWING FROM OBIE CTS: 
showing the superiority of Drawing from an Object to the | 
comparatively useless method of Drawing from Copies ; and con- 
taining plain rules in still plainer language, in relation to Sketch- 
ing in general. 
By HANNAH BOLTON. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





| and a Description of its 


N 


’ | sated inte 
| WORTHIES OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH—THOMAS KEN, | “¢® Fable. Post 


| EXPELLED from GREAT BRITAIN and | PAPIS1 


and Estimated Cost. 


| al Dwellings for 


DAWES" SU erage A Me HINTS. 


5th edition, pri 
UGGESTIVE HIN 1's" * "TOWARDS IM- 
KO PROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making it bear 
upon Practical Life. Intended for the use of Schoolmasters and 
eachers in our Element tary Schools, for those engaged in the 
private instruction of Chile hos at Home, and for others taking an 
interest in National Educat 
By the Rev. RICH ARD DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 


London: Groombridge & Son, 5, Paternoster-row, 





11UGO REID ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


| 8rd edition, revised and improved, with 40 Engravings, price 4s. 6d. 


VHE STEAM ENGINE: 
A Popular Account of its Construction, Action, une Histo 

various Forms; with a etch of the 

3 of . it and Pucumatics; and a \nitiqns = ‘M. Arago’s 


we of Watt.’ 
By HUGO REID. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


LEANDER’S HISTORY of the PL ANTING 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Vol. 2, containing the 
Author's recent Additions. Also, ANTIGNOSTIKUS 1S; my epi 
ef Tertullian: spend slated from the German by J. RYLAN 

os! Bvo, 


Londen: 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER, 
VID'S METAMOR?PHOSES, literally trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Notes, and Explanation of 
Svo. Frontispiece. 
Henry G. Be hn, York street, Covent-carden. q 
BOHN'’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
i IDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; 


a llistory of Christian Art, translated from the French, 
with upwards of 150 beautiful Outline Engravings. In 2 volumes. 





| Post 8vo. Vol. 


Henry G. Bohn, ¥ fork-street,Covent-gardemn, 
BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
wa! TOCKHARD' ls) PRINCIP LES of CHE- 
WO MISTRY, es of simple Experiments, 
with upwards of 200 Diagrams engravings ; translated from 
the German. Post 8vo. 58, 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





. In feap. &vo. price 5s. cle 
4;MERSON'S' ESSAYS, LE ;CTURES, and 
ORATIONS; indiating the First and Second Series of 
Essays, Nature, Kepre ative Men, and Orations and Addresses: 


with Introductory Essay on Bmeresa and his Writings. 


London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen corner. 





| NE EW JERUSALEM CHU RCH. —Just pub- 


lished, a FULL REPORT of the SPEECHES delivered at 

a PUBLIC MEETING of this denomination of CHRIST IANS, 

held at Freemasons’ Hall on the 1yth of August, 1851. Svo. price 6d. 

May be had through any Bookseller of F, Pitman, 20, Pater- 
noster-row. 


YARDINAL 
The 


WISEMAN. 
Question, “OUGHT CARDINAL WISEMAN to be 
to be kept 
under PUBLIC SURV EILLAN( NT ROL, is answered 
in* THE SCOTTISH PROTESTANT.’ See No. 15. 

“This penny periodical is the most ably conducted thing of the 
kind we have seen, The present Number (No. 7) contaius three 
articles worthy of a Quarterly Kieview.’— London Standard, 

W. R. M‘Phun, fare rag | to 11.R.H. Prince Albert; George 
Vickers, Loudon; Menzies, Edinburgh. Sold abya all Be oksellers. 





Just published, price 58 — oO —_ Twenty-two Copper-plate 


HE COTT AGE TOMES of ENGLAND. 
A Plea for the better Construction of Cottage Erections, 
e:nbracing a series of Plans and Elevationy, with Specifications 


By J. W. STEVENSON. 
The Engravings comprise Perspective View of Two 


| Cottages, 
| with Ground Pian, Chamber Plan, Front and Back Elevations, 


and Section ; three Designs for One-Story Cottages ; three Desi 
Farm Bailiffs, or Cottage Landholders ; pease 
for Three Cottages; Design for Four Cottages ; and Design for 8: 
teen Cottages, &c. “ke. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman ; and all Booksellers. 

*x* His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been graciousl, 
pleased to oder a copy of this work to be added to the Royal 
Library at Buckingham Palace. 
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MR. CHARLES KNIGHT’S PERIODICALS 
For OCTOBER, 1851. 





Curiosities of Industry. 


Part LIL, price 6d. 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere: 
THE NATIONAL EDITION, 


Parts XXIII. and XXIV., price 1s. each; also Section XI. 
rice 2s. 6d. ; and Volume IL, Comevies, in handsome cloth bind- 
ay price 78. 6d. 


Half-Hours of English History. 
Part V., price 6d. ; 
And Volume L., in cloth boards, lettered, price 38, 


THE 
Imperial Cyclopedia of Geography: 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Part I1X., price 2s. 6d. 


Maps and Atlases of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Single Maps, plain, 6d.each; coloured, 9d. 

The whole of the Maps are corrected to the present time, and a 
Prospectus, with full particulars, and Descriptive Catalogues of 
Mr. Cuagces Knicat’s Publications, completed and in progress, 
will be forwarded (post free) on application to the Publisher. 

London: Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 


COMPANION ATLAS TO THE WORKS OF HUMBOLDT, 
SOMERVILLE, &c. 
On Nov. 1, new edit. many extra Maps, 12s. 6d. crimson cloth gilt, 


HE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY, a Collection of 24 folio and 4to. Maps and Plates, 

with 11 Key Maps, on Steel and full coloured, illustentive, a 
phical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. 8B 

of “the University Atlas of the Middle Ages’ Le 

the ties of Dr. Berghaus. Original Maps, drawn by and under 

Sy Superintendence of Drs. Pe Kiepert, Grimm, and Oetzel, 





The HISTORICAL, ATLAS, fom the Disso- 
lution of the Roman Empire in the W Vest, to t 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
REVELATION of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, on Definite 
Kules of Trneeiee. and an English Version of the same ; as also 
of the Gospel of st. John, and of the Epistles of John and Jude. 
By HERMAN Hr. INF&TLER, Author of * Kules for Ascertain- 
ing the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s. 6d. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Charles Cave, Esq., Chairman. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq, Deputy-Chairman,. 

A NEW SCALE of PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduc- 
tion has been made at ail ages below 50 years. 

FOUR-FLFIHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured ; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the reduction 

and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

MONE THLRD of the Premium on Insurances of 5001 and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience; by which means 1,500l may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1, 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend sums of 50l. and upwards on 
the ssonpity of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of — when they have acquired an adequate value. 

SECU KITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its large subscribed Capital from the risk incu: 
by members of Mutual Societies. 

INSU RANCES without participation i in Profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. AMUEL INGA ag Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established } 
Sand 10, WATEK- STREET, ‘LIVERPOOL ; 
and 21, POULTKY, LONDON 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved F unds, 268, 000l. 
Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 

MICHAELMAS PULICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after the a -“aeimassaaiie the Renewal Keceipts are in the 
hands < = Ag 

FIR sui RANCE, _ home and abroad on liberal terms, and 
me chase ~ new polic 

LIFE INSU Rakce ‘in alt ite branches. 

LIFE PULICLES, en out : Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES gu RANTES D tO THEM, not contin- 
gent on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the 
‘Assured, and at moderate Premi — 

Prospectuses, and all inermetion, A be had on application. 

BENJAMIN KSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON *ROULT. pooh to the Company. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies ym coma with this Society aiter Midsummer, 1850, 











and re- 





Napoleon. With Indexes ~, Places and principal Rae 15 Maps, 
imp. 4to. cloth lettered, 78. 6d. 
GOVE 


R’S GENERAL and BIBLE ATLAS. 
15 Vto. Plates, full coloured, 28. 6d. 
Edward Gover, 9, Princes-street, Bedford-row. 
This day is published, 18mo. boards, Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
N ANALYSIS of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 


with aren and Examination Papers, intended for 





at each Septenuia! period of division, will PAR- 
TICIP ATE IN. FOUR-F1 THS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1350,in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those protits, and according to the conditions contained in 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for Snoring, young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all | risk by an ampleguaran- 
tee fund in to the d funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALBE, Actuary. 








pers, 

Readers of Old Testament History, and f.r Divinity Students in 
feneral. By the Kev. n: H. PINNOCK, B.C.L., Author of * The 
Lnalysis of the New 1 History,’ ‘The 


teformation,” 
Also, by the same Author, 


AN ANALYSIS of NEW TESTAMENT 
PIsTORY 5 with Examination Questions. 18mo. boards, 4s. 
Second Edition. 

te printed by and a Hall & Son. Sold also by Whit- 
er & Co. Ave Maria-lane; G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street, London ; 
and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, full gilt, 


ORESHADOWS;; or, Lectures on Our Lord’s 


Miracles as Earnests of the Age to come. By Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 











2. 
Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. price 98. each, cloth, full gilt, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES or, Lectures 
on the Book of Revelation, delivered in Exeter Hall and at Crown 
Court Church. New edition, revised and corrected, with Indices. 


3. 

LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES 
of ASIA MINOR, forming a Third Series of Apocalyptic Sketches. 
— Thousand, with ILLUSTRATIONS uniform with the 
al . 


4. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on the 
Book of Daniel. Fifth Thousand, price 9s. in feap. 8vo.; or 13s. 
morocco, elegant. 


OUR FATHER! A Manual of Family Prayers 
— and Special Occasions. Fourth edition, price 3s. cloth, 


6. 
IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual 
Sees Evidences. Eighth edition, feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth 
i 
. Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25. Paternoster-row. 


County FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal Exchange c— apegn Tondon. 
stablis! ei) 

t is respectfully notitied to Sealine “helding policies in this 
aa the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same 
should be paid on or beforethe 14th of October. The receipts are 
y md at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 





Tne terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large ghaxe of public appro- 
All claims are settled with promptitude and libera lity 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties we 90 a 
my re or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to any of 
we, A i ingd who are appointed in all the principal towns of the 
Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY , established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 

burgh; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows 





Sum |Sum added |Sum added Sum 
o: to Policy | to Policy pagabie at 
in 1841. im 1848, eath. 


| 
Assured. Time Assured. 





£5,000 |13 yrs.10 mths.) £683 6 8 £787 4 
5,000 | l year 
1, 12 years ido 00 

* 1,000 } - 

1,000 | es se 
500 2y | 50 0 0} 

500 1 year | oe oe 0 0 

* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1811, a person 
aged thirty ga outa Policy for 1,000l., the annual payment for 

ich is 242. 1s in 1847 he had paid i in premiums 1682. lis. 

but the profits =: 2; per cent. per annum on the sum insure 

(which is 222. 108. per anuum for each 1,0002,) he had 1571, 108, added 

to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
= to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 

.ondon. 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 
Pall Mall = — London. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








Edward Goldsmike Fan “Charm 
William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. De 
George Carr Glyn! sq. x. P. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombe, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. 
J.W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 
John Hodgson, 


rman, 

'y-Chairman, 
rea: urer. 
| Boyd Miller, Esq. 
| Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Fowler Newsam, Es 
William goon tog Esq. 
W. H. wden, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Seuntuae, Esq. 
Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Wm. Thom mpeon. a _ M.P. 
sq | Henry J. Wheeler, E: 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, oe 
Established 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life Coutingencies, 
CapPiTaL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of 

amount of premiums received, 

Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving another, 

Insurances for short or limited periods may be effected at re- 
duced rates,and with the least practicable delay. 

Insurances on livesand property in foreign countries, are granted 
on ~ oe at the Company’s Offices, or to their Agents at home 
or abroa 

Fire Policies due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 


14th of October. 
(By order of the Board), 
London. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND 
M* ati L IFE Giese 25, Pall Mall. GENERAL 
urin e ten year i , 
than Thies Thovsand Two Hundvet Spi, been estab a, mom 
Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen phe 1 a 
‘Ow 


Yielding Annnal Premi 
“ ng " a ee ums amounting to upwards of Pifty. 


This Society is the only one possessing Tabl Assuray 
of Diseased | Lives. “i " vemdies 
ealthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices 
A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was add: 
last Division of ¢ Prosi ofits, , ee Policies ag 
pom ——-. eP 
?rospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every ot ormati 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the C mht Ome nian appli 
tion to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
F. ISON, Actuary, 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER, § Secretary, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
. REGENT-STREET ; 
cITY BRANCH: < gota EXCHANG 
Policy Hold tiers Capital, ee 
‘olicy Holders’ £1,1) 
Annual Income, £150,w0. Bou + -- — 43,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of ofthe Ofies ea 001,450, 


President. 
The Right oe EARL GREY. 





rectors. 
The Rev. James _— C 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. 
| ee Bb. —4 a Esq. | William Ost er, 


eorge Dac ag 

Willtemn J uda, B 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur _— William Henry Stone, Esq, 
Thomas Maugham, Capt. William John Williams, 

A. hose Esy. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S.,29, 0 T Montague-street, 
Montague-square. - 


Frederick Squire, Fsq. 


ees TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARB 
VIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Date | ses added subse 
of | 80m | Original Premium. ns 
Policy. Insured. Ancreased annually. 


£2500 
1000 





£79 10 10 Samana] 
: ditto | 


34 16 1 14 18 0 





Examples of Bonuses added to other r Policies. 


Total with Additi 
to be further inowennel 
£1882 19 1 
2360 5 6 
8558 17 8 
ined upon 


ts of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
m, at the City Branch, and at the head (Office, Ne, 
ay 





Policy | Su 
No, | Date. | oaete 


“pa | 1807 £900 
1200 


Bonuses 
added. 


| £982 12 1 
li60 5 6 
3558 17 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained 
tion to the A 
United mingee 
50, Regent 





| 1810 





LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Charles Franks, Es 
‘ice-President—Jobn Benjamin H eath, Esq. 


THs "Society is essentially one of Mutual As 

surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 

The rate of reduction of the Premiums for the present year was 
> er = .leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 

ai 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions of joumn 
which the Assured do not masnant | Members , — having ome 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled 4 
reduce the Premiums for this Paes of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 

. & a d. | Age. £. 

276 50 a 

215 5 55 5 

30 215 45 360 60 6 
The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 


toadvance money on the security of Policies in this As 
EDWARD DOCKER, Se. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 


Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, og | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Es 





William James Maxwell, Eg 
Charles Snell P: 
ye est A. Stephenson, 


Direct 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut,-Colonel Tulloch. MP. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. | The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 10 

The result of the last division of profits is shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the additions made to the sums assu: 

policies of twelve years’ standing. 





| Total Sum 
Addi tion | Assured, in- 
in 1851. | cluding pre- 
nus 


Date of 
Assurance. 


Duration 
of As- 
surance. 


eS, pre- 
m oye 


Sum 


originally 
Assured, 

Per cent. of 
Additions 


w| 
me 


a es 
| 5.908 8 6 
2,390 ® u 
593 
1,073 » 7 
5 5. 11 
sw 5,000 5,819 17 10 = 
‘Lhese additions, ee with the ae ms paid, will 
found to rap, as hig as 67 per cent. upon 
Policies of @ shorter duration have received proportionsit 


eee J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary: 


ze 


moe 


pe 
23 
Reese 


June, 1°39 . 
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ohms” 


July, 1839 
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743,000, 
£3,001 450, 
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AL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR 
— hed 1837. Empowered by 
ict. ¢. xx. and 10th Vict. ¢. i 
po! 21, St. David-street, Edin- 
ital, One Million. 
Directors 


Charles > Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper 

Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 


son, Esq. 
Wear a AE ier Ba Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
eth on application at ane head —— the Company, or of 
tt uD) 
“sn cire Dae, ARTM EN’ . the. Company transacts al! 
to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and 
a ee ts, upon the most liberal terms consistent with 
hanily inciples and public security. 
and Dans ¢ granted on personal cooesiter, and the deposit of a Life 
nate effected by the Action ae = Shenk 
to! uctioneers, an urveyo: i 
Yo all deat a By Order of the Board, 
THOMAS PRICE, 2, Secretary. 


ela LIFE _ASSURANCE COM- 





NY, 1, Princes- Bank, London. 
- Established poh 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
(OLONEL ROLT. ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
* Persons red seceding to these eaten are allowed credit for 
palf the a of the first seven Premiums, paying in- 
thereon at the wake "of Five per Cent. per Annum, with the 
wet of paying off the arrears of Premiums, at any time, or 
— the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
becomes a claim. 
FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS. 
A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
wfebieh the fullest -apaaed is obtained on very low, but gradually 
ng Pree wi without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
sithin twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 
‘4 Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 
the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
i Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
re the Half Credit Rates of Tomnton. ‘. 
ium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Annual Prem Wh ole Term of Life. 





Half Soman for | 
seven y | 


Whole Premium 
after seven years. 





£1 
1 
2 | 
— ——— 

OSTER, Resident ] Director. 
NDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 
Directors. 
Thomson Haukey, Jun. Esq., Chairman. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart., Deputy-Chairman. 
Halse Berens, E: Stewart Marjoribanks, a 
fant som. Ei " lit John Martin, Esq. M.E 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Bas. 
Henry Norman, 
Henry R. ereniae Jun. Esq. 
John Thornton, Esq. 
James Tulloch, Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Auditors. 
W. Robarts, E: « Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
tenis hora Jun. Sq. Johu ay dan Smith, Esq. 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. 


LIPE DEPARTMENT.—Under the alee of an Act of 

ent, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four-fifths 

¢ te Profits, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Rate of Pre- 
nium, without participation of Profits. 

The next division of Profits will be declared i in June, 1855, when 
all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
yar at Christmas, 1454, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the several past Divisions of Protits made by this Company, 
the onary Bonuses added to the Policies from One- Half the 
Profitsamounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
perCent.per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
tdded at the four r Sepeemaial Divisions exceeded 770,000. 

POREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
Bast and West Indice, the British Colonies, and the northern 
ters of the United States of America, have been materially 


on LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 

may have their Lives insured at Extra ‘Premiums. 
LOANS granted on life — to ~~ extent of their values, 
such policies shall have been e! potee > sufficient time to 

attai ach a value not rt 

ASIGNMENTS. of POLICIES Written Notices of, received 
tad registered. 


Norice is ueREBY GtveN, That Assurances which expire at 
mas must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or 
vith Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St: James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall ; or 
wit the Company's Agents throughout | the Kinedom, otherwise 
they become void. CEYS, Secretary. 


Nee SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
ie arpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
par tock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
p, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
opy, a8 wellas Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
watiern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficiently 
Mise to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch 
iahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and "French, and also of Ja- 
steads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
is made ; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
vet Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
or the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
Teempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class 
tev auiture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
We the will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
ir Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
© tucessfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
. vad ofa handsomer and more expensive character, 
d materials. sound workmanship, and warranted. 
ist of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
nan Prices of every description of Beddiug, sent 
on application to their Factory, 
‘opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court- road, London. 


9 
2 
6 
6 8 
E.R. 
A 





Gris 
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and INTERIOR 
OXFORD- 
escription at 


OUSE FURNISHING 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451 
SU*KEET, LON DON.—Cabinet Furniture of every 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, 28. 8d. per yard— Damask Cur- 
tains, led. per yard aud upwards; Ditto, in silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at xs. per yard—The best 
Floor Cloths that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 28 3d, per 
yard. The largest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
English and French Vecorations, adapted either te the Cottage or 
the Mansion, 1 fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


“LE N GTO and C O., 


LK I 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 

zepaiy x —_ Taner, to their Establishments, 
. REGE ST 
is, MOORGATE-STREBT, | LONDON; 
And Manufactory, NEWHALI-STRKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 
be raaemanee feel roplated by Eiki Sateenton | the public, poe 
— es sold as ** F:lectro-pla y ington ‘0.8 process, 
e for f : ture, unless sach articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE is applied extensively for the following, purposes: 
—Architectural Enrichments of every description; Ventilators 
and Centre Flowers for Ceilings ; Brackets aud Trusses; Window 
Cornices ; Cons: le Tables ; Picture and Glass Frames; Patent 
Mouldings _" L feet lengths; &c. &c. A me stock always on 
al A variety of specimens may be seen at Class 26, Central 
Avenue of the Crystal Palace. By Her “Maj esty’s Koyal Letters 
Patent.—The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, where 
Pattern Books may b be had. 


ASHIONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 
ENAMEL ENVELUPES, stamped in silver, with flowers, 
crests, and arms; At Home Cards, Invitations, &c.; Engraving of 
all kinds by the first talent; a Lady and Gentleman’s Arms im- 
panes ina highly-finished water-colour drawing, for 218; a Keam 
t cream-laid Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all stam with your 
pte for 2ls., engraved without charge —H. DOLBY, Heraldic 



















ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 
SAVORY & sone. Watchmakers. No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 3k 10a. each ; or in 
gold cases, six guiness” each. These watches are accurate and 
durable, the horizontal escapement being peculiarly suited to com- 
bine these important whilst belt They are jewelled in four holes, 
and continue going whilst being wound. ‘A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with each. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Kemedy fee Acidities. Heartburn, Headach 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa A perient it is admi rably 
for Females aud Children.—DINNEFORD & CO. Dispepsin 
Chemists, 172, New cae (General Agents for the Lmprov: 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to § Chops, 
avd all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, an’ Sala? 
and by its tonic and ins igorating properties enables the stomach 
to fectly digest the f. 

me Cony ge, use ¢ this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 
uar 
“esa by the ~~ Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Wy = and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse ‘= Blackwell, and other 
Vilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
NB To guard against imitath that th “Lee 
o guard against imi ons, see t the names of “ 
& Perrins” Pose upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a 
blooming and charming copensenes, | weing ab once a mn Senggeens 
perfume and delightful e Tan, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its aint and healing ¢ qualities: 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from ryuess, seurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing ite use only for a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 











Engraver, Draftsman, and Stationer, 56, Regent-street, Q 


ELF. SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
m-laid No_e Paper, 5 quires for 9d. , Lasgo size ditto, 5 
quires Sy 1s ; Plain ae iopes to match, 9d. Best Sealing 
Wax, 14 sticks for 1s. ard Plate engrave: i rhe 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. = my > — “ Dressing pee, 
Writing and Travelli Cases, W Benes, nvelo 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery. — at WILLIA ron: 
OOD’S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Souditense 
ZS 3us. sent carriage free. 
*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 
per case of six bot tles. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklucks and false — They 
are very stroug, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Five-prest Safes and Boxes | a complete a preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, street, Liverpool ; 16, 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 


yrHoMss BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—These 

Needles have been celebrated for the last half century. = 
are unsurpassed in excellence. They are manufactured of the 
spring steel, have highly-finished taper points. and perfectly cor 
nished drilled eyes. Sold in papers, and in every variety of fancy 
boxes and cases — for presents, by Owen, 98, Oxford-street ; 
Milkin, 161, Strand ; Looker, 42. Leadenhall-street, City ; and by 
many Drapers.— THOMAS BOULTON, Manufacturer, ‘London, 
on each paper. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found ee. pacereatie, at the 
Exhibition, and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN 
KEEPERS. Price 11. 108. sent free.—TEL ERC UPES. mA new and 
most important INVENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
the Double Stars. They superser, every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, aiinary 'parposes, &ec.— 
Opera and Kace-course Hlasses with wonderful ers; a minute 
object can be clearly hs from 10 to 12 miles distant.— Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles, Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 8. 
B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hote’ 


NV ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
J) TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of che teeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectual] and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
forthe hairs notcoming leose,ls. Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, and inca; capable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges — 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their coments the a ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLE Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
180 8, Oxford-street, one ior from Holles-street 

o om .—Beware of the words From Metcalfe ’s”’adopted by 
some houses. 

METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 

DER, 28. per box. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. _ 
“NORTON'S” 
AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


mended as a simple but certain remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver C omplaints, Heart- 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costive- 
ness, &c. They actasa powerful tonic and gentle aperient: are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can bear testimony to the benefits derived 
from their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, ¥d., and 11s, each, in 
every Town in the hingdom. 

CAUTION. 

Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase any of the various imitations which have 
sprung np it consequence of the success of “* NURTON’S CAMC- 
MILE PILLS.” 























OOD for INFANTS, INVALIDS, and 
LADIES NURSING, and as a Luxury for persons in 
health —BULLOCK’S SEMOLA is recommended by the most 
eminent of the Profession in Great bg ] superior to every 
other article of diet for the above p being more nutritious 
and highly agresebia. For weakly Children and “iy em 
it is most beneticial.—Sold in Packets at 2s. 6d. an 
all Chemists and Grocers.—SEMOLA BISCUITS A prepared ty 
Huntley & Palmer; SEMOLA CHOCOLATE by Fry 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c—DU 
papers HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANT 
oun REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy without nett. 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic. intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhoea, acidity, heartburn, flatu ency, 
eruption = the st showman: 
tism, gout, dropsy ‘sickness at the stomach d ~T- 
sea, and under ail other anya paral debility 
weil as infants, fits, ope ae 
w out o 
Cure, No. 71 of dyspepsia: from the Richt Hon. the Lord jot 
de Decies:—“' I have derived considerable benefit from your 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves ry the ube 
lic to authorize the publication of t lines.—Stuart 
Cure, No. 49,832:—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony f ‘trom ‘aye 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, co’ 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du ners b cpestions ‘food.— Maria Jolly Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, N 


Cure, No. 180: bat e ———. 
indigestion, oa debility, ye tyt Seb | ‘| had ‘had suffered great 4 


and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have cto ry 
tually cured by Du Barry's pees in a very short time.—W. R. 
ves, Pool Anthony, Tiverto: 

Cure, No. 4,208 :— Eight years ane Gyeprasio, nereoumnenn, & debility, 
with cramps, spasms, and na hic con- 
sulted the advice of many, ‘have 6 been effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be happy to 
quower wes inquiries.—Rev, John W. Flavell, Riddlingtou 
tory, Norfo 

Cure, No. 1,609:—" Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my heck and left arm, and general debility, which rendered m 4 
life very miserable, have been radically removed oe bu Barry 
food.—Alex. saan, Aves dentan, of 5 

Similar testim from William Hunt, rrister-at- 
Law, King’s C nollege e, Cambridge. who, after suffering 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Kev. Charles Kerr, of babe ed Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders ; Mr. Thomas Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lad iy from oo eS ena ‘Sickness during preg- 
nancy; Miss Eliza’ bs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts. cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 
gatherings , Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, & 
cure of 10 years" drenepsia and nervous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harvey ; James Shoriand, Esq., No. 3, Sydney -terrace, ding, 
Berks, late Sargon | in the 96th Regiment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debility. The onl remedy which has obtained ‘50,000 
tretimontals of cures of the above and many other complaint: 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, an 
been abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, ant other 
spurious aud injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Co. have 
appointed such agents in London and the country, » bigh 
respectability is an additional guarantee to the public of the 
genuineness of their health-restoring f Thus in London are 

agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Hier 
Majesty the Queen; Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent street; and 
through all respectable grocers, chemists, and medicine venders. 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, om, 118; 121b. 228.; super refined, 51b. 228. ; 10 1b. 338, 
The 10 Ib. and 12 Yb. carriage free 200 miles on receipt of post- 
offee order —Dn tat & Co.. 127, New Bond-street, London. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS a most efficient Re- 

medy for BILIOUS COMPLAINTS and TH DIORSTTION. 
—A Captain in the Mercantile Service, who had tr many 
years to the West Indi s. suffered for a considerable time from 
severe bilious attacks and indigestion, depression of spirits bor- 
dering on melancholy, a sinking at > it g! the stomach, anda 
continual craving after substantial fe ope an immense 
sum of money for medical advice, without oveal sony Ree — 
benefit. and however extraordinary it may api 
in less than six weeks by taking Holloway’s P Pills. and for the 
last two \ears he has not felt the least symptom of bile, indi ~4 
tion, or disordered stomach.—Sold by all druggists ; and at 
fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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A LIST OF CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, _ 


SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 


SOTHERAN, SON & DRAPER, Tower-street, Eastcheap, London. 


8. & Co.’s serics of Catalogues, 


ANCIENT Armour (Meyrick’s), 3 vols. folio, 100 
plates, tigen Mlemionie. mostly 3 in gold and silver, halt | 
russia, gilt, marb. leaves, 6l. 1Us. (pub. 211.) 


ALBIN’S Works on Natural History — Birds, 3 
vols. 306 finely Coloured Plates. Insects (English), 1 vol. 100 
Coloured Plates. 
lates ; — 5 vols. 4to. fine old red moroeco extra, gilt 
eaves, 


ARCH ZOLOGI A; or, Miscellaneous Tracts of 
Antiquities, by the Society of Antiquaries, with both Indexes 
—Catalogues of Books in the Library of Somerset House— 
Household Books of Edward I1I., and Wardrobe Account of 

dward I., 36 vols. 4to. fine uniform set, calf gilt, 25. 1770—1846 


ARCHITECTURE, Ancient and Modern, (Gail- 
habaud’s), Views, a, Flevations, Sections, and Details of 
the most remarkab’ le Edifices in the World ; with Notices, and 
an Introduction by T. L. Donaldson, 300 & ngravings, 2 vols, 
royal ito. ha'f- bound morocco, gilt tops, 7U. 15s. 814—49 

* This very beautiful and useful work contains many hundred 
specimens of the fullowi ~~ es of Architecture: Cls 
man, Eastern, Italian pyeaatine, Venetian, Gothic. “Early 
German, French, and Engl 








ARCHITECT URE_ Revue Générale de b Archi- 


tecture et des Travaux Publics, sous la direction de M. Co 

Daly, Architecte, 6 vols. in 3, imp. 4to. half russia, mart Ted 

leaves, 61. 63. Paris, 1840—45 
“The above interesting and varied Publication contains 

above 170 large Steel Engravings (in addition. to many hundred 
Yoodcuts inserted in the Text) relating to Architecture, En- 

ginecring, Antiquities, Decoration, &c. &c.” 

ARABIAN Nights’ Entertainments, trans. by Rev. 
E. Forster, 5 vols. 4to. proof plates on Satin, of which only 2 


ome, Se were published, green mor., gilt, inside linings richly 
gilt 


ALISON'S History of Europe, Ports. 14 vols. royal 


1850 | 


8vo. large paper, cloth, 142. (just pub. at 217.) 
“Of this superb edition, a limited number only are printed 

on thick paper, with Proof impressions of the Portraits.” 
ATLAS (The Complete) of the Useful x nowledge 
Society, with above 200 Maps and Plans; also the Index of 
25,000 Places, and Maps of the Stars. The Cateured edition, 
half russia, (pub. at 9. 143.), 6d. 63, sad 


ATLAS (The Library), as above, but without the 
Plans of Cities and , Bad »8 of the Stars, folio, half-bound russia, 
(sells at 72. 78.), 51. 5 146 

BEAUTIES of England and Wales, 26 vols. royal 
8vo. large paper, with fine oricinal impressions of the 700 steel 
engravings, russia extra, marbled leaves, &l. 1ss. 6d. 1svi—18 


BENTLEY'S Miscellany, a Complete Set to 1849 





of this amusing and popular Magazine, 26 thick Svo. vols. half- | 


bd. mor. marb. leaves, 7/. (pub. at 20/. unbound). 1837—49 


BONINGTON (R. P.), a Matchless Collection of 
his Productions, a Series of Subjects from his Works, drawn 
on Stone by J. D. Harding. Large paper proof impressions, 
to which are added Seventy-two additional Plates after _ 
same Artist. Imp. folio, hf. mor. 131. 133 

The extra Plates in this splendid volume are chiefly beautiful 
line and mezzotint Engravings, many of them proofs before 
letters and artists’ proofs, and some quite unique. 


BOLTON'S (J.) History of Funguses growing 
stout Halifax, with the Supp., 4to. 3 vols. 182 Plates, —_ bd., 
738—91 


BRIDGEWATER Treatises s,aset complete, 12 vols. 


8vo. uniformly bound ca! ie Bilt, marble edges, fine set, a hes 


Another copy in cloth, 71. 7. 


CATESBY’'S Natural History of Carolina, Florida, 
and the Bahama Islands, revised by Edwards, with the supp. 
_— imp. folio, 220 coloured plates, half-russia gilt, — 


CHRONICLES of England; a most extensive 
series of the Old Chroniclers, comprising Froissart, Monstrelet, 
Lig eed Memoirs, Fabyan, Holinshed, Hardyng, Grafton 


77 


Hall, Robert of G loucester, Peter 1 angtoft, Arnold, Fuller's | 


Worthies, Giraldus’ Itinerary, Rastell, in all 34 vols royal 4to. 
A magnificent copy, uniformly bound, russia extra gilt = - 


CICOGNARA (Leopoldo), Storia della tie 
dal suo risorgimento in Italia fine del secolo, per servire di 
continuazione all’opere di Winkelmann edi D’Agincourt, 
7 vols. 8vo. half-morocco gilt, gilt leaves, edizione seconda, 185 
plates, in a separate volume in folio, displayi ing many hundred 
Bubjec Prato. 1824 


“This work i is one of the best that Italy has produced on the | 


Fine Arts.” 
CLAUDES Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. folio, 300 plates, 


half-russia, uncut, 7/. 153. 1777, &e. 


CONSTABLE'S Miscellany, 81 vols. 18mo. bearde, 
bi. 5s. (pub 141. 38. 6d 18 


CONEY’S Ecclesiastical Edifices of the Ok ion 
Time, 214 plates of Cathedral and C onventual Churches, Mo- 
nasteries, Abbeys. — &c. 2 vols. folio, half-russia, gilt 
top, 6l. 6s. fine tall cop 18 


CURTIS'S Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden 
Displayed ; a complete set to the present time, viz.—Ist Series, 
53 vols —2nd Series, 17 vols.—3rd Series, 6 vol&. in all 76 vols. 
with many thousand finely coloured plates, only 2 ee are tirst 
71 bound in 28, calf gilt; the last 5 in Nos —1850 


= 


Spiders, and other curious Insects, 1 vol. 53 | 


| DIBDIN’S Bibliographical Decameron; 3 vols. 
imp. 8vo. large paper, f fine impressions of the engravings, russia 
gilt, gilt leaves, 14/. 1 1si7 


| DIBDIN'’S Bibliograp hival, Antiquarian, and Pic- 
turesque Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. large 
paper, half-moroceo, top edges gilt, 112. ibe. ~The same, small 
paper, 3 vols. royal 8vo. calf-gilt, gilt leaves, (4. 6s. 1821 


DIBDIN’S Bibliotheca Spenceriana; 4 vols. imp. 
Svo. plates, boards, 4l. 1€8, (pub. 131. 134.) 1sl4 


DIVERS WORKS of Early Masters in Christian 
Decoration, 2 vols, folio, with 75 engravings beautifully illumi- 
nated and coloured, half-mor. gilt leaves, 50. 58. (pub, 101.108.) 1846 

DILET TANTI'S (Society of) Specimens of An- 
cient Sculpture: Egyptian, Ftruscan, Greek, and Roman, 
sclected from different ( ollectio s in Great britain, with de- 
scriptions, by R. Payne Knight, 2 vols. imp. folio, with 133 
be autiful engravi ings, Vol. I. russia extra, Vol. Il. in —— 
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51. 10s. 


DRURY'S Illustrations of Foreign Ridaieiia. 

enlarged by Westwood, 2 vols, 4to. half-moreeco, uncut, 150 
oo tes, containing spye rds of 60° fi ures of Foreign Insects, 
eautifully coloured, 42. 48. (pub. 1837 


DUGDALE'’S Men isticon Anglicanum, 
Copper Plates by Coney, after the or rigin als, by Hollar, new 
edition, 8 vols. folio, elegantly bound in blue morocco, Harleian 
style, with goffered edges, sl 1346 

“ This may be pronou 
fully selected out of many pt cha and no expense spared in the 
binding.” 

DUGDALES Histery of St. Paul’s Cathedral, en- 
larged by Ellis, with 69 fine Plates, large paper, proofs, imp. 


folio, half russia, gilt top, cloth sides, dl. 158, (pub. at Sli. 108.), 
acurce 1818 
















first edit., with Hollar’s Pls ates, but wanting the portrait, a 
tall copy in the original binding, calf, ol. 1+s. 1656 


EDINBURGH Review, complete from the com- 


the scarce one, 95 vols. b alf calf, neat, fine set, 1:1. ls. 


Club, 60 fine Plates, with Il 
maroon mor, extra, gilt leaves 


FAMILY Library, complete i in 80 vols. 18mo. cloth, 


ouly 71. 15s. (pub, at 202.) flurray, Vv. ¥. 








rasive Extracts, Incia a 
71.7 S44 


of Europe, 5 ve 
Toucans, 1 vol.— 5 
vols., with above 60 bes autifully ( 
mor. extra, uniform, only 76/4. An original subscriber's set, 
cost without the binding 1100. 


GOULD'S (M r) Ornithological Works—viz., Birds | 
B : 








r 
oloured Plates. half-bound | 


under the title of ‘ THE BOOK RE PORTE R,’ will be forwarded post- oe to all parts of the United Kingdom, the British Colonies and Ame 
application. Book-buyers ‘at Home and Abroad will find this the most advantageous medium for procuring the best NEW AND OLD WORKS AT THE LOWEST 


Price® 


LARDNER’S (Dr.) Cabinet Cy clopadia; a Se 


complete, 153 vols. 12mo, cloth, 171. 158. (pub. 3u, 188.) en 
LANDON'S (C. P.) Vies et Geuvres deg Peintres 


les plus cél¢ bres de toutes les Reoles : with 
vee Engravings, from the Works of the mest cee 
ait eie —_— fulio, LARGE Paren, very scarce, * arin, 
“A most beautiful work, and rarely to be found cousiaat 
LANDSEER’S Characteristic Sketches of Ani 
pe ine ipally fees ag eg ~ ogical oie a Regent's Park, with 
escriptive Notices, by Darrow. Qn 4to. b: 
and Vignettes, India proofs, 2. 2s, inate. it 
LEWIN'S Birds of Great Britain, 7 7 vols, imp, in 
with 323 beautifully-coloured Drawings, sith deeripie T 
balf mor. oo tops, uncut, 162. (cost 50 guineas unbd), + on 
LODGE'S Portraits of Illustrious Pommenia of 
Great Britain, 4 vols. folio, original Edition, with 240 sp} 


copperplate Engravings, ona larger scale a owe sub- 
sequent editions, russia extra, gilt edges, 172.1 Istl-y 





| LOW’S Breeds of the Domesticated hadi ils of Great 


250 fine | 


2 first-rate copy, having been care- | 


DUGDALE'S Antiquities of Warwickshire, folio, | 


mencement in 1802 to April, 1851, with 2 Indexes, including | 
1802—51 | 


| ETCHED Thoughts, by Members of the Etching | 


| GREVILLE'S Scottish Cryptogamie Flora, royal | 


&vo. 6 vols. in 3, 360 beauti fully Col pared P lates, ney wy Nalf- 
bound morocco extra, 5. 10s. (pub, at 1d. lis —8 

“ This, though a complete work in itself, forms an ind tispen- 
sable Supplement to the 26 vols. of Soncrby’s English Botany, 
which does not comprehend Cryptogameus Plants.” 


HOR ZE Beate Maric Virginis, cum Kalendario, 
8.0. manuscript of the XV I Century 
executed by a French artist, * pour Mau temoir elle Francoise du 
Plessis,” with 18 large, and 15 small min 
executed ; the various costuimes richly eaines ated, with nume- 
rous elegant borders of ‘animes, in gold ay» colours, in fine 
condition, old olive mor., gilt edges, the — covered with the 





monogram of the Du Plessis family, lil. 14 
| HOWELL’S State Trials, with . Seong’ Index, 34 
vols. royal Svo, half calf, neat, 152. 13s. (pub. at 52.) 1816—28 


71 HORTICULTURAL Society’s Transactions, a 


complete set from 1520 to the present Time, 10 vols. roval dto. 
half. bound, russia extra, (pub. about 401.) 61. 6a, 0—48 

‘This work contains a great number of exquisitely coloured 
plates of Fruits and Flowers.” 


| ILLUMINATED Books of the Middle Ages. —An 
Account of the ae ay and Progress of the ‘Art of Illu- 
| mination, from the 1V. VIL. Century, by H. N. Hum 
phreys. A Series of ae, les of the size of the originals 
selected froin the most beautiful MSS. of the various periods, 
printed in gold, silver, and colours, by Owen Jones, imp. folio, 
ox: paper, calf, in the antique style of binding, 1 
SEKSON on Wood Engraving, with above 300 
ger Engravings, thick imp. Svo. halt-mor, 2i. 128. 6d. Seurce. 
1839 
JARDINE'S Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols. 12mo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, 6d. (pub. 12.)—-ANOTUER SET, 
halt -bound, mor. extra, 8. 88, 


“This work contains several hundred highly-coloured En- 
gravings of Birds, Quadrupeds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles,” &c. 


KEW GARDENS.—A General Collection of | 
Plants belonging to the late lord Bute, consisting of upwards 
of 1,400 Speciniens, most of them coloured, and including many 
Drawings, and forming the (ex xtensi ection for the esta- 
blishing Kew Gardeus, the gre t canker ever collected in 
one a eran, and belongivg ‘to the late J. Townsend Aiton, 
“Se, 8s. 


Ine S¢ S (Edward) Munimenta Antiqua, folio, 4 vols. 
2. ith 166 Plates, 7/1. 10s. Splendid copy, in russia, by 
Clan ke & Bedford. 1799—1805 
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,on vellum, apparent ly | 


ures, beautifully | 


13. 15s. 149 | 


Britain described, 1 vol. atlas 4to. 56 plates of Ast 

eo colo —y me half morocco, gilt leaves, 7. (pub rar he 
* The most beautiful series of the Domesti Anir Great 

Britain ever issued. : — 


LOWNDES'SS Biblicgrapher’s Manual of English 


Literature, 4 vols. 8vo. half calf extra, 3l. 15s. 


LOWNDES. — Biographical and Bibliographical 
Notes of Authors and their Works, acco: npanied by ¢vitical 
and illustrative remarks, intended for publica'ion 48 & Supple- 
ment to Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. Several thousand 
Manuscript Slips, arrarged in alphabetical order, in & neatly 
made wainscot case, w ith four sliding trays, lock and key, She 


MANNING & Bray's History and Antiquities of 
one of Surrey, 3 vols, r vyal folio, with plates, ——— 


MILTON'S Poetical Works, Bulmer’s splendid 
edition, 3 vols. folio, fine plates by Stethard. with additional 
plates by Martin, Bartolozzi, Burney and others. Proufs, 9 9%, 
a superb copy in red morocco gilt edzes, gold borders. 1M 


MILL'S History of British India. Last edition, 
with continuation by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 9 vols. Svo, 3, 1s 
(pub. 6. 63.) or handsomely bound, calf extra, 5!. 5s. 180-8 


MONTFAUCON, Il'Antiquité Expliquée, et Repré- 
sentce en Figures, ry vols Supplément, 5 vols., together 15 vola 
folio, upwards “¢! a 30 plates, good inipressions, Freueh calf 
gilt, uniform, 97. Paris, 1719-% 


MUSEE F rangi lise: Recueil des plus beaux Tab 
leaux, Statues et Pas-Ré qui existaic nt au Louvre avant 
815, 4 vols. atlas folio, containiz _4 fine engravings, half- 
bound red morocco. gilt tops on Paris, xD, 


NASH’S Mansions of England in vi Olden Time, 
4 vols. folio, with above 100 fine lithographs, half-moroceo, IL 
(pub, 162. 168.) 1-9 

PIRANESI s Magnificent Series of Engravings, 
illustrative of Roman Anticnities, Architecture, and Classical 
Ornament, 27 vols. foli», superbly bound in old calf, fmepy 4 
gilt, gilt leaves. Choice original Roman Impressions of 
plates in splendid preservation, Rom Aen 

“This may truly be Seanad a magnificent and mateh- 
less copy ; the large Platesof Views and Vases, and the largest 
Engraviz gs, being bound of the full size and without creases 
The impressions cf the plates are most brilliant, aud of uni- 
form excellence throughout.” 


POLI (Xavier) Testacea utriusque Sicilia, eorumque 
historia et meee: tabulis xxxix, eneis illustrati,3 vols. 
half calf, gilt, 71. 78. Paris, 1791, 8 

“The third and last volume of this beautiful work, contai- 
ing 57 Plates, is included in this set.” 


QUARTERLY Review, complete from the Com- 
mencement in 1-09 te 1849, with all the Indexes, 84 = half 
calf, full gilt, 130. 


REY NOLDS'S (Sir Joshua) Graphic Works, con- 
sisting of 358 beautiful Engravings, comprising 437 subjects, 
after the original Pictures and Sketches. Original Edition, 
4 vols. royal folio, half mor. extra, gilt edges, proof inna 


237, 108. 

SOWERBY’S English Botany; or, Coloured 
Figures of British Plants, 2,359 coloured ’P lates, 16 vols, royal 
8vo. (8 of plates and 8 of text), half-bound, 17. lus, 1793-1806 

“The late Mr. Aiton’s copy, aud arranged by him ocurding 
to the various classes. 








; SOWERBY'S Mineral Conchology of Great Britain, 


6 vols. royal Syo. half-mor. gilt top, many hundred ons 
Plates, 141. las. (pab 261.) 


STEPHANI Thesaurus Lingue Grace, cum tt 


dice, Glossarius, et Appendice Scotti, curd Valpy, 7 vols. folie 
calf, 2U. 108, (pub. at 44. 10s.) 181 


| STUART and Revett's Antiquities of Athens: the 

oxlatnal fine Edition, with supplement, 5 vols. folio, with about 

0 large Engravings, half-vound, uncut, 10L 10s., brilliant int 
pec 178- 


TRANSACTIONS of the Linnean Society, from 
the commencement in 1791 to 1847 inclusive, 4to. in boards and 
Vols. 1 to \9com 


parts uncut, as origivally published, rae 
sale.” 


3 parts of Vol. 20, only 92. 98. (pub. at about 602.) 
“So cheap a set has not hitherto been offered for 


*x* SOTHERAN & CO. beg respectfully to inform Gentlemen, Executors, ont pee having Smet & to dispo »se of, that pam ‘the constant demand they have for every class of Literary Property, they 


are enabled to offer higher prices than are usually given : 


they would also be happy to exchange portions of Collections, on equitable terms, for Books selected fr 


rom their own Stock. 
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Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. Li in Wellingtcn-styeet aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Yeats it 
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